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PMANCHESTER LECTURES. 
LECTURE III. 


28th December, 1831. 
INTLEMEN OF MANCHESTER, 
' Ir is my business this evening to 
bmit to you the reasons upon which 
he fourth and fifth propositions are 
punded, and to endeavour to convince 
a that the measures described in them 
fe just and practicable. I will first 
d them to you again. 


To abolish tithes of every descrip- 
_ tion; to leave to the clergy the 
churches, the church-yards, the 
_ parsonage houses, and the ancient 
» gilebes; and, for the rest, leave 
them to the voluntary contributions 
of the people. 
_To take all the rest of the property 
_ commonly called church-property ; 
all the houses, lands, manors, tolls, 
rents, and real property of every 
kind, now possessed by bishops, 
chapters, or other ecclesiastical 
bodics, and all the misapplied pro 
. perty of corporate bodies of every 
sort ; andalsoall the property called 
crown-lands, or crown-estates, in- 
cluding that of the Duchies of Corn- 
wall and Lancaster; and sell them 
| all, and apply the proceeds to the 
» discharge of the debt which the 
Jate parliaments contracted with 
. the fundholders. 


shall have te show, by-and-by, that, 
out the adoption of these measures, 
feform of the Parliament must be a 
€ empty sound; that, though the 
of the propositions ought ta be 
pted, it is absolutely necessary that 





these two should be adopted, anu strictly 
acted upon; because, without this, it 
will be impossible to provide the means 
for carrying into effect the measures’ 
which I recommend with regard to the 
national debt, the subject of which I am 
to discuss to-morrow evening. With 
any show of justice and humanity, this 
debt cannot be got rid of without an 
abolition of the tithes, and without an 
application of the other property of the 
church, as it is called, to the purpose of 
liquidating such parts of the debt as 
ought to be liquidated. 

Many gentlemen present will recol- 
lect, that the first time that a proposition 
was openly made, and in print, for 
meddling with the revenues of the 
church, was in a petition of the county 
of Norrork, in the month of January, 
1523. Many gentlemen here present 
will remember, that that memorable 
petition which I had the very great 
honour of being permitted to draw up, 
and to present to the meeting, was passed 
almost unanimously in an open meeting, 
fairly assembled, in that very great and 
spirited county ; that, upon the appear- 
ance of this petition, which also contained 
a proposition for a great reduction of 
the interest of the debt, the whole of the 
London press appeared to be in a state 
of absolute commotion ; that the par- 
sons called me ‘“ éafidel,”’ while the 
fundholders called me “ robber,” not 
appearing to perceive that I myself 
was in a situation of life which exoné- 
rated me from the payment of tithes, 
and that, at any rate, | myself owed but 
a very small portion of the debt; and 
not appearing to perceive also, that, if 
there were infidelity and robbery ia the 
proposition, the whole of the county of 
Norfolk, farmers, tradesmen, and work- 
ing people, who met in the great hall of 
St. Andrew's, at Norwich, were infidels 
and robbers. Nevertheless, the London 
papers rang with accusations against 
ME particularly, laying the whole blame 
upon my poor shoulders; and, im the 
fulness of their humanity, ascribed the 
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sanctioning of the petition to the delu- | 
sion practised by me upon the simple 
people of Norfolk. a 
Above all things, this proposition re- | 
lative to the property of the church, was | 
represented as “‘ wild and visionary. 
It was called unjust, cruel, ferocious, 
diabolical, but utterly contemptible wi 
the same time, on account of its wild | 
and visionary character. Now, gentle- 
men, what is the language of these same 
newspapers now ? Itis very well Known | 








to you all; or, at least, to those who | last five-and-twenty years at the least, 
have done me the honour to read my | as will be seen from those pages ‘which 
writings for some years past, that | have ‘will remain to be read for many years 
constantly endeavoured to press upon the | yet to come. 
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great branch or other of expenditure 
must give way ; that the debt was the ~ 
thing first to give way ; and that, yet, © 
common decency, very ordinary morality 
and conscience, would not suffer that to © 
be totally extinguished, until the emolu- | 
ments had been taken from the aristo- 
cracy and the clergy; and that, there- 
fore, resort must be had to the property | 
commonly called church-property. } 

Now, gentlemen, these are opinions ~ 
which I have been promulgating for the 7 


minds of my readers, that the passing of | church-property, my opinions, openly 


enclosure bills, and the moulding of 
several farms into one, together with 
the operation of the tithe system, had 
gone on rendering the lot of the la- 
bourers worse and worse, and that it 
would finally reduce them to tl.e neces- 
sity of breaking forth into acts of vio- 
lence, or submitting to a life very nearly 
approaching that of starvation. My 
readers of longestanding will recollect, 
that when that ‘impudent old sinecure 


navy, old GeorGr Ross, used to cite the 
increase of the number of inclosure bills 
as a proof of the prosperity of the country, 
and of the goudness of the Government, 
1 suid these bills were laying the sure 
foundation of misery to the country, and 
adding to the chances of a final violent 
overthrow of the state. With regard to 
large farms, | have always contended, 
that they were a species of monopoly 
growing up out of the system of ticti- 
tious money ; and that, at last, if not put 
a stop to in time, they would produce 
two classes in agriculture, haughty 
masters, and work people whom they 


would deem their slaves ; the natural 


result of which would be a violent con- 


tention between the two at last, and 
something like a general convulsion. 


Within the last ten years, the evil havin 


g\evenings as long as this, in merely 


expressed, are of about ten years stand- 

ing. During these five-and-twenty | 
'vears, Brougham’s best possible public 7 
instructors have been constantly incul- 7 
cating the great benefit of new in- i 
closures of wastes, as they call them; | 
the greater benefit still of putting 


injustice of touching the property © 
of the chureh; and they have been, © 





| without measure and without mercy, ~ 
placeman, and formeriy purser in the} censuring my opinions, whenever they 7 


thought them worthy of anything be- 
yond expressions of contempt. 


present, to whom it is equally well © 
known that these best possible public 
instructors have all of a sudden changel 
their tone, and are now far more velit 
ment than I ever was, in censuring the 
greediness of landlords and farmers, ! 
stripping the labourers of the wastes; 
far more vehement in censuring the 
monopoly of farms ; and coming almost 
up tomy mark in recommending the 
abolition of the tithes, and the seizure of 
the other church- property for public uses 
If I had a bundle of their recent broat- 
sheets, and dared so far to trespass up 
your time as to rummage up their rub- 
bishy columns, I could occupy * 














With regard to the 7 


many farms into one; the monstrous 5% 


All this 7 
is well known to many gentlemen now — 



















gone on increasing in magnitude, the 
debt and other causes of taxation having 
80 enormously increased in weight, in 
Consequence of the doubling of the value | readin passage orass 
jo money Y Peel's bill; within these Chronicle, dad lector need 
years, 1 have contended that:some - that paper, of only four days 9g°i 


reading passages from these papers” 
confirmation of what 1 have heard 82! 
1 will content myself, however, ¥' 
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month of December, in the following 
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sons; but I am sure that it will startle 
no one who is well acquainted with the 
law of either God or man ; for, accord- 
ing to all the laws laid down by God 
himself, according to the canon law, the 


mely, Saturday last, the 24th of this 


Swords :—“* The first effect of throwing 

several farms into one was favourable 
to cheap production. But the de- 
# moralization of the labourers was not|common law, and the statute law of 
# calculated on. No man can possess England, it is not criminal stealing for 
® property in security, witha denoralized a man to take food or raiment, and no 
* population around him. The labourer | matter from whom, if the person him- 
# who, while independent, was honest, | self be not in absolute want, if such 
“now steals without scruple. The taking be necessary to preserve the 
' farmer finds this to his cost, when he taker from perishing with hunger or 
® casts up his accounts. Wemust retrace | with cold. I wish to be very explicit 
® our steps; and the landholders, who , upon this subject: it is a matter which 





have robbed the labourers of their little all persons of property ought clearly to 
~) ™ possessions, must be made to contribute | understand : I say, then, that if a man, 


to their emancipation. The real andthe | and the same applies to women, boys, 
# able-bodied poor must be distinguish- and girls, be in want of food and raiment 


~) ™ ed from each other; and where there necessary to sustain life, and if he cannot 


#*is a redundancy of able labourers, | obtain the food and raiment by suppli- 
© land must be allotted to the supernu- cations to private persons, or by his 
 meraries. But without an alteration in application to parochial authorities, he 
© the tithe as well as the poor system, is fully justified in taking that which he 


all attempts to benefit the poor will wants for the purpose just mentioned, 


‘ be fruitless. A thorough reform is in whatever house or place he may find 


required. And as soon asthe Reform: 
7 Billis carried, that great curse of the | 
> country—the tithe tas—must be placed | 
on a rational footing.” 


' Itis not true that throwing several 
ms into one was favourable to cheap 
bduction. That is not true, except 
cap production mean cheapness to the 
mopolist, and dearness to the rest of 
> community. But now they have 
iscovered, then, that this amalgamation 
farms tends to demoralize the labour- 

; and this man says that no man can 
jOssess property in security, with a de- 
ralized people around him. What a 

t improvement we have made in 
fords! 1 do not know what demoralized 
tans ; but, if it mean empty-bellied, it 
‘& very proper word to make use of in 
$ case ; for, not only cannot a farmer, 
landholder, or any other person, pos- 
property in security, with empty- 
fied labourers around him, but I 
end that he ought not to possess it 
security, surrounded with labourers 

> have not a sufficiency of food ; and 
not stealing to take, without scru- 
that which is to sustain 
Gentlemen, I am aware that this 

on of mine will startle some per- 





it, and that this justification he has, in 
the laws of God, in the decisions of the 
fathers of the Christian church, in the 
decisions of all the great civilians, and 
in the letter, as well as the practice, of 
the canon law, the common law, and 
the statute law of England. The poor- 
laws of England, provided they be put 
into practice, strip him of all excuse for 
this sort of taking ; but, if it were to 
happen that those laws were to fall into 
disuse, or to be set at defiance by the 
parochial officers, the right of taking 
would revert to every man in such astate 
of deplorable want. And this doctrine 
I am ready to maintain, in the face of 
all the clergy and all the lawyers of 
England. So that this writer of the 
Morning Chronicle may talk about 
stealing as long as he pleases; it is no 
stealing to take under such circum- 
stances ; for, as Solomon says, in the 
6th chapter of Proverbs, I think it is, 
and the 30th and 3ist verse, “ Men do 
** not despise a thief, if he steal te 
“ satisfy his soul when he is 
ery strange, that men 

despise a thief: and both the 
Bible, and the learned Grotiys; 
@ Protestant, say that the 
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was not in the Hebrew text, but that it | serve their lives ; I have known him 
was, ‘ We do not despise a man :” and for a reviler of the famous act of Queen 
as to the word steal, it only meant} Elizabeth ; I have known him fora 
secretly taking: and, to be sure, it ‘recommender of driving the poor from 
would be monstrous indeed, and man-|the estates of the nobility in Scotland 
kind would be monsters, if they were to | and in Ireland ; 1 have known him for 
maintain that the persons of property of | an advocate of compulsery emigration; 
any community had a right to withhold|1 have known him for an advocate of 
the means of existence ‘from even any| the atrocious proposition to sell the 
one soul in that community. dead bodies of the poorest of the poor, 
But here we have, at any rate, a con- and thereby tg terrify those that were 
fession that the scheme of throwing | alive from putting themselves into the 7 
several farms into one has_ produced | hands of hospital-keepers, and keepers © 
great evil ; and that we must * re¢race | of workhouses: all this l have known | 
our steps.” This isa great declaration ; | of these best possible public instructors, | 
for it means that we are to throw open |and of this one in particular: and now © 
the enclosures again ; make allotments |I find him anxious above all things | 
of land to sipefnumerary labourers ;|to improve the situation of the poor. 
make them compensation for the “‘ rob-| Gentlemen, you know I dare not say & 
bery” that the landowners have com- | that ¢he fires have done good, and I do & 
mitted upon them ! ’Tis not I that, not say it, therefore ; but i must be an © 
wrote this, gentlemen: God preserve | idiot, not to see that it as the fires, and 
me from so doing ; for, on a charge of|the very just. alarm excited by that | 
sedition, how soon would the sagacious | dreadful and irresistible mode of taking 
Denman have me by the heels were I|}revenge, that have produced such 4 
to write in this manoer. I verily be-| wonderful change in this very hard- § 
lieve that we shall have small farms | hearted man. 4 
again: and if I did not believe it, 1; However, all attempts are vain, he | 
should not care a straw what became of tells us, to benefit the poor, unless there 4 
the country ; but this is not to be ef- beanalteration inthe tithe system. There 7 
fected by the grovelling means which | js, he tellsus,a¢horough reform required; i 
writers like this appear to have in view |and that as svon as the Reform Bill 8 © 
But we now come to the great matter) carried, that great curse of the country, 
ofall; rue ritnes! This gentleman!the ‘TITHE-TAX, must be placed on 
tells us, that all attempts to benefit the | a rational fooling.” What a rational 
poor will be unavailing, unless there be | footing may mean, according to his 
an alteration in the tithe system! It is view of the matter, I cannot tell. But 
quite amusing to observe this fresh | it must include a taking of some path 
source of anxiety with these public in- | at least, away from the parsons. This 
structors. I have known them for is worthy of particular attention. The 
thirty years, for unfeeling revilers of alteration of which he speaks can do 00 i 
the labouring poor, and particularly the | earthly good to the labourers; unless it 
writer on whose writing I am now ob-| cause the parson and his family to take 
serving ; for ten years at least I have! less of the produce of the land than the’ 
known him for a-proposer of harsh and | now take. What can be the use © 
ete ee none this best deacrip- ‘composition, or commutation, or of at) 
persons in the country: | have | other measure, unless the parson take 
known him for a prater about surplus- | less th; } ‘ . > m l, 
population ; I have known hi , | ess than he now takes ? How a 
condemner of premature les te | ona, ‘i farmer, rendered better able 
have known hi ages; 1\ give sufficient wages to my laboures 
set iim to recommend, like the by the parson ceasing to take in kind, 
ard-hearted and well-paid ‘Thomas the corn, the wool, .the wood, the 


Walker Esq of Lambeth, t e s 
» ESQ), i o leave the calves igre > mi k the 
so the; sahinnens ’ , the pigs, the eggs, the ilk, 


) urces, and hanging | lambs, the apples, and the cabbag® 
them if they take, in order to pre-jand all other things ; how am I to 
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enderedbetter able :to pay my labour- 
Psuffitient wages by. the parsons 
Bsing to take ‘these in kind, and by 
Sing the fall value of them in money ? 
‘a man come to me, to take away 





thing that I have, what do I gain by 
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in the proposi‘don tltat is contrary to 
the law and asage of the nation ; but, 
as a thing ‘may not be strictly just, 
though ar.reeable to law and usage, it is 
incumbent on me to show that it is just 
in itseif; that itis not crnel ; that is to 


ailing on him not to take the thing ; Say, ‘unnecessarily severe. But before 


Way, if he compel meto give him the 
fl worth of the thing in money ? But | 
‘ing of hostility to the church itself, I 


ere is this further disadvantage in 
ing him a money-right ; for, whether 

4 
lemands the money; and the money- 
m gives him a right over me as a 


rec itor ; a right to take my goods and | 


Ze my person ; aright which the law 


MPF tithes never yet conferred. 


have crop or no crop, he comes and 


I do this, and in order to remove all 
suspicion that I have any sectarian feel- 


think it right, as I have always thought 
upon similar occasions, to put forward 
my fair and undeniable pretensions 
upon thisscore. In the first place then, 
I was bred and born in the Church of 
England as by law established ; that I 
jhave never, in word or deed, called in 


x ‘In short, gentlemen, by ‘ rational) question the trath of its doctrines, or 


potiny,”’ this writer must mean taking 
at least of the tithes from the 
lérey ; and what principle is there 
fhich will sanction the taking of a 
rt, which will not sanction a taking 
f the whole? and, indeed, there is no 
r scheme which has anything ra- 
onal in it: it is a case in which there 
be no compromise; and if you 
fere to attempt a compromise, you 
fould instantly get into confusion. To 
ive the parsons the use and command 
the churches; the control over the 
arch-yards ; all their present autho- 
,as far as relates to these matters ; 
ive them the parsonage-houses, and 
iglebes of ancient endowment ; and 
f-the rest, to leave them to'the vo- 
tary contributions of their parishion- 
for every thing beyond the fees to 
Settled and determined by law : this 
Id be placing the concern on a ra- 
| footing ; on a really rational foot- 
and I am quite satisfied, that it 
i be a change greatly beneficial to 
orking clergy of the church, and 

le religion of the church itself. 
ving to maintain the proposition 
h I have just read to you; having 
essed my determination to forego 
Honour that may be tendered to 
Unless those who tender it pledge 
Selves to support me in endea- 
'¢ to accomplish the purpose de- 
i in the proposition, it is incum- 


\the apostolical origin of its worship ; 
‘that I have never, in any way what- 
soever, impugned any of its creeds ; 
and that 1 have never joined, or leaned. 
‘towards any dissent from it. But, gen- 
tlemen, my orthodoxy has a far better 
testimony in its favour than any pro-. 
fessions that I can put forth, however so- 
lemn ; for some years ago ; it is pretty 
nearly twenty, Bishop Burgess, then 
Bishop of St. David's, and now Bishop 
of Salisbury, declared in a letter, pub- 
lished in the form of a pamphlet, with 
his name to it, and addressed to Mr. 
Belsham, that, of all the laymen of the 
Church of England, Mr. Cobbett ap- 
peared to be the only true son of that 
church. 

Having thus established, as I think,_ 
my impartiality at least upon this sub- 
ject, I proceed to maintain the legality 
and justice of taking away the tithes. 
The whole of the tithes collected by 
the clergy and Jlay-impropriators in 
England, leaving Ireland out of the 
question for the present, Arrsur 
Youne, more than forty years ago, es- 
timated at five millions a year. Sup- 
pose them to be worth that now, and 
_L suppose them to be worth a great. 
‘deal ‘more. Alexander Baring, in the. 
first session of 1$30,' stated the re~ 
venues of the church to amount to 
TEN MILLIONS A YEAR. It is. 
‘possible that all these estimates may be 





nme to show that that which I) incorrect; but certain it is, that the 


: is gust; that there is nothing [tithes 


‘amount to a very great sum. 
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+h of England, are, perhaps, taking © 
Now it never can be believed o ‘as ai node as good men as saat 
large part of the produce of the + “lene seach, laut thase:wieitienaa tania 
was intended to be given to persons netices it is, who have destroyed the 
who should have the name of ee scapact and: wenanation’ Aen deals 
ministers of a church, and who shoul a ab quite impossible for men to ve- 
Wet paneer aarzsont Is See op Ot , actin establishment which gives to 
portioned to the angen a t wh u to one man the labour, and to another nian 
given. It was property nl 2 of the profit ; it being quite im possible 
the pation, and given for tie PPPS le. that men should remain attached to a 
the morality and religion of the peop e. ge aie ia which the example d 
The legislators wee. weve: oe Soe ne teachers gives the lie direct to all 
tion of the property, ; 5 
lieved that it would be employed pe me tere the utility of the estab. | 
way to induce the people to go a 1e . aesolgpee rye ti 
churches, there to have inculcate a fect with the intention of those by” 
Gee mints thoes precipi pasik ‘h the establishment was made ; but 
owls Mind tommane _ er Mt this range to the law and justice of taking F 
men, and dutiful towards God. i Se t} As to the law, wl: 
were not the motives of those who away the tithes. im of th 
. t. chure st first look into the oriyin of the 
gave the tithes to this church, they | must } lves. When we talk of} 
were hypocritical and profligate tyrants ; tithes themse ae oe 
and fi were ig sity as sta | agit cation coh pe . 
tainly must have been, the establish- | t » We . 
seek has not answered the purpose for the a on ad 
which the thes were gives toi It/ae much the property ofthe clengy wl 
14s not answere 1€ pirpose ; : ; 
ne not all know, that Ae one tenth part that they are as — eg Page le 
of the people ever enter the doors of the any mans farm- — pw of Me 
churches, while the meeting-houses are, and, I remember tha ap! a wall 
crowded in every town and every vil- Stanley in the House ) a soho 
lage? The cause of this has been, not marked by his making t dig: a 
the fondness of the people for strange tion. Now the fact is : 18, oe shy 
doctrines ; not a want of piety by any tithes, and that every “ys en thet 
means ; for in spite of every thing, the | church-property, if trace - nie 
mass of the people are the most reli- foundation, will be found to wow , 
gious in the world, those of the United | granted for purposes of charity ; pa 
States not excepted. There is scarcely every instance, the grant was ma th 
a parish in the kingdom, however) the name of charity ; that, in fact, . 
small, in which we do not find one or| were grants for the purpose of — 
more chapels of some sort or other, |ing the faithful, not only with ones 
established by private and voluntary | food, but with means for poariens 
contributions ; and these chapels are|their bodily wants; and that the p 
crowded, while the parish churches are |tice of these charities was establish? 
empty. Be the cause, however, what| from the beginning, and the order 
it may, this is the fact, and in this fact deacons was instituted for the pur 
we have the proof, that the establish-| of superintending the tables at wh! 
ment has failed of its object; and that | the poor were fed. We have an ¥ 
Some great change with regard to it is| of deacons in our church still; bute i 
necessary, to make it once more effi-| ever any one hear of any tables : 
cient, if ever it be to be eflicient,| which they superintend the feeding ° 
for the purposes of religion. the poor from the produce of the tit! 
The fault is not, generally speaking, | and other property of the church ? 
with those who do the work of the Apostles, in imitating the. regulations 
church ; but with those who receive its Moses, to prevent mendicity and mist 
revenues. The working clergy of the| collected alms, in order to relieve 
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As the church advanced, the part 

was taken by the ministers was 
sidered merely as the necessary 
ns of preserving their lives, and not 
nas a remuneration for services, be- 
Bause that which they had freely re- 
lived, they were freely to give ; and, 
sordingly, St. Paul supplied himself 
fith necessaries out of the fruit of his 
ibour. This was the foundation of all 
inded and other property when it came 
be bestowed upon the Christian 


Peeburch in every part of the world ; but 


Mr church seems to have wholly lost 
ight of this, the origin of its property : 
‘seems to regard it as mere worldly 
property, held by law ; held by the Jaws 
f man, and by no other laws, and to be 
ased, as other property is, solely for the 


Menefit of the possessor, he being at 


Berty to carry it away from the parish 
ywhich it is raised, and spend it in St. 
imes's-street, up at Lonpon, at Baru, 
Bricuton, at Paris, at Rome, or in 
opting or fox-hunting. 
owever, since they will have it that 
hold it by law ; since they will call 
church, the church by law estab- 
hed, that will relieve us from a great 
ai of the trouble which we should 
We to take in order to prove that 
mes of all descriptions are the property 
the public and the poor. For, if they 
ave it by law, it must be by statute 
Ww; and, then, we look back to this 
ute law, and there we find that the 
it statutes on the subject of tithes and 
church-property, indeed, declare in 
most strong and distinct terms, that 
property belongs to Holy Church 
ust for the poor; that this property 
this trust are sacred; and that nu 
shall ever be made to alienate ‘the 
erty or enfeeble the trust. When, 
later period, we find that parochial 
@s had been appropriated to ecclesi- 
al communities, and vicars (vica- 
had been placed in the parishes to 
ly the place of the rectors ; and 
mm, in consequence of these impro- 
ions or withdrawings, the vicars, 
me places, were left with an insuf- 
Mcy to enable them to relieve the 
42.8 proper manner; then we {find 
tute law interfering, vand com- 


x 





pelling the impropriators ‘to ‘leave ‘in 
such parishes a sufficiency of such tithes 
for the relief of the poor and the indi- 
gent. So that, if they will have daw for 
it, here is the beginning of the statute 
law. : 

Thus things stood when the Protest. 
ent Reformation came. Then came:a 
series of statutes, or acts of parliament, 
relative to the church-property ;. and act 
after act, meddling with it more and 
more; these acts finally created this 
Church of England as “ by law esta- 
blished :” and these acts, all taken tw- 
gether, took away, in spite of Magna 
Charta, in spite of the solemn ratifica- 
tion of it, at the beginning of every 
reign of perhaps twenty kings succes- 
sively ; in spite of the canon law, which 
had beenin force for a thousand years 
at that time or thereabouts ; in spite of 
the famous code af Edward I. ; in spite 
of the common law, which had existed in 
all its force from the time of Alfred); 
in spite of all these, and in defiance of 
the word of God itself, came the series 
of acts of parliament before-mentioned, 
—took away all the church-property 
from out of the hands of Catholic 
priests, and out of the hands of Catholic 
ecclesiastical corporations; and gave 
this property partly to a Protestant and 
a married clergy, and partly to mered 
men, after which last, to talk of sacri- 
lege isa mockery such as the world has 
seldom witnessed. Well, then, since 
the daw could handle this property in 
this manner: nay, it did a great deal 
more than this, for it seized the property 
of private chantries or chapels, which 
were, toallintents and purposes, private 
property, and had never been other than 
private property: it seized besides, the 
property of guilds and fraternities »whieh 
had heen established for the purpose df 
protecting different trades and callings*: 
the law could:do all this; the King anil 
the two Houses of Parliament found 
themselves invested with i 
power to do all these things ; not-only 


to take away all ‘the : perty of ‘the 
church from men of one i 

give part of it to pr 
LsSrenmetehlih wrenbl deerel -but'to 


of another re- 
‘ancact which would -be-equal:to the 
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seizing of all the Methodist and other | persons and their families into the liy. © 
dissenting chapels of this day, and sel- | ings, reserving the appointment of the ; 
ling the ground on which they stand, | parsons to themselves, and dividing 
and seizing upon all the endowments of | amongst them all the estates belonging | 
such meeting-houses and chapels. to the convents, and also a large part of | 
Well, then, if the King and the Par- | the great tithes. Thus, therefore, they 7 
liament could do this , and that too, in say that they have these things by Jaw, = 
those rude and unpolished times, when| Who denies it? We know that they 
the schoolmaster had not yet been' have them by law, and that it is our 
abroad, surely a King and Parliament duty to obey the law; but, has the law : 
can now take the same property where- | by which they hold them set aside % 
ever it is to be found; surely it can | Magna Charta, and all the laws of Eng- 
take all the same church-preperty, land of a thousand years’ standing! 
whether in the hands of clergy or lay- | Surely we may pass another law to si 7 
men, and dispose of it as it pleases. aside this, their law, which is not yet 0! 7 
Indeed, the Parliament has always had | three hundred years’ standing. 
a control over it ever since the church | With regard to the right, therefore, 
and the Parliament co-existed ; for the | that the Parliament has to pass the law) 
Parliament interfered to prevent the | which I propose, not one single syllabl: 4 
impropriators, when they were ecclesi- | more need be said. But, in order om 
astical corporations, from withdrawing |show that the Parliament do still pos) 
from the parishes so muchas not to leave | sess the clear right of doing this, tht) 
a sufficiency for the relief of the poor. |clear right of abolishing the tithes, anlj 
The tithes were, according to the|taking away the other revenues of th 
rules on which the Christian Church of | church for public purposes, let us st) 
England was founded, to be divided thus: | what the Parliament has done in thi) 
one third part of the amount of them respect, even in Protestant times ; lee 
was to be distributed amongst the jus see what it has done, even with thi) 
necessitous by the priests, who were | church as by law established. I beg) 
enjoined to make the distribution with ‘observe here, that this is not necessafiy 
their own hands, “ in charity, mercy, | I heg to observe, that I have alreadliy 
and humility.” They do little of this| proved enough; for the parsons mis 3 
now, certainly; and they plead the either allow that the Parliament hay 
exemption given them by law. They) the right to do what it did with reg 
say that theirs is a church different | to the seizure and transfer of the pm 
from the chureh that so distributed the | perty, or they must confess that the 
tithes ; and, God Knows, very different | was an act of violence and tyranny ; 
itis. When the change took place, and ,it would not be convenient for them® 
this law church was established, those | allow that their church was built 
who had seized hold of the property | violence and tyranny. However, 
which was before the patrimony of the | way of surplus proof, let us see W 
poor, very soon ceased to afford the|the Parliament has done with regard 
poor any relief at all. The short and this church, since it has been “ by 
true history of the thing is this: a full | established.” The Parliament has th" 
third part of all the real property in| times altered even the ‘service of 
en neg “ trust by the church ; and at every alteration it . 
| ga m. the ab €YS, priortes, and | set forth that the persons making 
o - conventical establishments, for | were instructed soto do by the Hi 
ve benefit of the poor ; and there never | Spirit. Let that pass, however, and 


was, and never could be, except in ex-|us come to the temporalities.  !n 


tremely extraordinary instances, any- | first place, by three or four sep® 


thiag like misery in England. At the|acts of Parliament sed at dil 
reformation, the King and the aristo- | ent times, they * =scde! a union 
Cracy, agreeing. together, seized upon parishes, putting two, and someti®™ 
the whole of this property, pat monied — or more livings sito one, and ¢ 
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ie the people one vicar or rector, in-| by those who pretend that the Parlia- 


1 of two, three, or more; and in 
treated Ireland they have, in some in- 
Inces, moulded ten livings into one, 
ing nine-teuths of the churches fall 

2; but, in all instances, taking care 


ment has no right to meddle with this 
property? If it could thus abolish part: 
of the tithes, for the purpose of carrying 
on a war, surely it can abolish the rest, 
in order to enable the nation to pay off 





}keep up the full demand for tithes 
| the parishes. Next, the Parlia- 
int has, in several instances, and par- 
arly during the ministry of the 
aven-born Pitt, actually taken away 
art of the real property of the church. 
s was done no longer ago than in 
tyear 1798, by an act of Parliament, 
h was called an act for the redemp- 

Om of the land-iax. This act first im- 
ised a perpetual land-tax, and then it | 
fovided, that any land-owner might, if, 
chose, redeem his land-tax ; in other | 
Ords, pay the whole sum, pay the| 
jole of the fee-simple of the iand-tax | 
wn at once; and thus free his land | 
hb the land-tax ; in other words, this 
took away part of every man’s 
ad estate: for if you did not redeem 

| land-tax, the government might 
2 to your neighbour ; and thus give 





B a perpetual rent-charge on your 
ite ; in other words, this was taking | 
ya part of every estate in the king- 
and selling it, to raise money to} 
aid into the Exchequer. This act, | 





h violated wills, which cut off en- | 


Which annulled marriage settle- 
its, and all other settlements on real 
fs, as far as these were necessary 
ect its purposes, did not spare the 

» “as by lawestablished ;”” and 
Btained a provision, authorising the 
bs, deans, and chapters, colleges, 
MOther persons holding church pro- 
» to sell part of it; and commis- 
S Were appointed to see that the 
ds were paid into the Exchequer 
ishops, deans, and chapters, col- 
and others, sold, in some cases, 
tes which they were entitled to 

; and thus made lands tithe-free 
were not tithe-free before. Here, 


the debt contracted for the carrying on 
of that war ! 

Not only, however, with the owner- 
ship of this property has the Parliament 
been constantly meddling, but it has 
meddied also as constantly with the re- 
venues of the property, and particularly 
with the revenue, arising from tithes. 
In 1713, and again in 1813, acts of 
Parliament were passed to compel the 
owners of livings to give their curates, . 
when they had curates, certain specified 
sums, in\proportion to the worth of the . 
living and the extent of the population 
of the parish. ‘These acts. fixed the: 
sums which the incumbents were to be. 
compelled to give. ‘They provided also 
that the curate should occupy the par-.- 
sonage-house and the glebe lands, in 
certain specified cases and on certain: 
specified terms. Now, if a living had 
been private property, what acts of ty- 
ranny were these! Whatshould we say 
to the Parliament if it were to compel 
manufacturers to give certain specified 
wages to their overseers and their work 
people; to compel merchants to pay 
their clerks certain specified salaries ; to 
compel gentlemen to pay their stewards 
und butlers und other servants at a cer- 
tain specified rate of wages? Why we 
should call such a Parliament a band of 
hare-brained tyrants, who had come 
reeling down from Bellamy’s drunk, 
hiccuping drunk, when they passed such 
alaw. But viewing the tithes, as welt 
as all the other revenues of the church, 
as public property, and as being com- 
pletely under the control of the repre- 
sentatives of the people and the peers, 
we see the legality of these acts.of Par- 
liament; and, as far as they go, ac- 
knowledge their justice. The tithes 


the Parliament meddled to some, being held in trust for the benefit of the » 


it forcibly took away a part of the 
property, and alienated it from 
arch for ever, putting the money 
Exchequer, for the purpose of 


people, and the rectors and vicars, — 
generally pluralists and non-resident, 
having given to their curates so misera- 
ble a stipend as hardly to enable them to 





ig on the war. What is meant then 


exist with their families ; the Parliament 
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seeing the establishment disgraced, and | priate tithes, may, indeed, have been in 
the people alienated from it by this cause, | private possession beyond the length of — 
acted wisely and justly, as far as it went, | time within which the law would restore 
in compelling the incumbents to make | a private estate to the right owner; but © 
better provision for their curates ; but | the maxim of the law is, that no lengih 
with all these acts, meddling with, and | of time weakens the claim of the church; 
disposing of, the real property and the|and as these impropriators have never 
tithes, whether in the fee or in the re-| failed to resort to that maxim in main | 
venue, at its sole pleasure, there cannot taining their pretended rights in the ex. 7 
remain in the mind of any sane man|action of tithes to the utmost extent,” 
the smallest doubt that this is a mass|they cannot complain if the nation act 7 
of property, the remains of which, in| upon the same maxim in reclaiming the — 
whatever hands found, is now lawfully| property. Besides, coming to the equity ” 
at the disposal of the Parliament. And | of the thing, the title to such tithes has 7 
would I touch the impropriators too?| always carried down with it the vice of 7 
That is to say, not the incumbents of| the original grant ; the property has - 
livings, but those who own the great | always been tainted with the violence 
tithes, and in some cases the small tithes | with which the impropriation was made: © 
also, without being bound at all to pro- | it was so much taken from the public 
vide any ove to perform the services of | and the poor unjustly, by sheer violence, | 
the church. I can see no reason for|and notoriously against the will of th 
exemption here. No title can be shown! people, and it is well known that thi} 
to these impropriations higher than that | species of property is always deemed of 
of an act of Parliament. If an impro-|less value than other property of as 7% 
priator demand tithes of me, and I re- 'milaratnount of rent. When a freehull 
sist the payment, he has nothing to show | farm which will let for a hundred pound) 
as title but an act of Parliament, which | a year, is worth ‘three thousand pounds " 
took the tithes away from the public | and will require purchase money to thi > 
and the poor; and as one act of Parlia-| amount, impropriate tithes that wil 
ment can a!ways be repealed by another, | bring one hundred pounds a year, will net) 
this reduces itself to a question of expe- | sell for éwo thousand pounds. In short) 
diency and of policy, both of which the parties in possession know that tht] 
will, [ think, decide in favour of the tenure is more frail. In the very natut 
repeal. ‘of the transaction of transfer, an 3 
We are to consider here what is due | knowledgment of risk on the part of th) 
to the nation as a whole ; and not what! purchaser is evident. He makes hi 
my sectarian | bargin with thet ik m contempt 
chapters colleges anil =. abieeahens eb om o Reet ane J 
bodies, some ecclesiastical ediamaitan boeperpansihengihtnd. Beye shall'he avg 
are great owners of im we pleted tikes ae re oe me eroding: 
These, of course would sane "= le the | rameter tert 
general description of church- saidite | nt unas aera aaa 
Lhe private lay-impropriators Ms i _— Se = of Parliame 
rege, ° sare of two! and on nothing else. ‘The Duakeof ! 
descriptions. Some who have to rest hi for ins j er 
their claim upon vrants direct to th oo ae instance, is the — ‘" 
EN <= ~_— res a the great tithes of twenty parishes " 
are become lay-impropriators b : we ieland, | These'thhes, 
chase. But even these last do me: a others, were granted for the purposes 
to have any very valid pl ee ee ehote 
Mitre. plea of exemption |ed ; but the law them all 
from the general rule. If | hay N 5 e law now gives | 
chased an estate which, in Rah tot pur- | his Grace, and leaves the wretched 
yours, | ple of those parishes to get 


my long occupation, and my havin oecu 

" £ paid|they can. If i farm ia 

one for it, does not prevent me from | of his ait and sete 
g ousted. These owners of impro- , e ba 


give him tithes, alleging that 
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Would take the statute-bvok, and show 


Duld be sacrilege to make another act| of the churches. 


E Thus, then, that the law is on our side | us. 
bas clear as day-light. 
fore, that all which the law can do! passed to compel those who had got 
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to them, he being no priest of the | ging to save themselves from perishing. 
sh, he would first show me the grant / All this I found to be strictly true 
the wife-killing Henry VIIL.; and, | however; and I found that ‘the aristo- 


pon not being satisfied with that, al-|cracy, having taken the patrimony of 
wing that the grant was of no avail, 
Without being 
Wo,” would exclaim his Grace, “ is 


the poor to themselves, and finding 
themselves, at last, in danger from the 
violences to be apprehended from the 
miseries of the poor, passed, at the end 
of fifty years of strife with them, a law, 
the act of Parliament in a moment : | not to compel themselves to relieve the 


authorised by law, 





all you want?” and down he 


Whereupon | should feel joy iuexpressi- | poor out of the estates which they had 


knowing well, that, if an act of} taken from the church ; but to compel all 
liament could give the tithes of| thepeople te submit to atax for the relief 
fentv parishes to a layman, jt never|of the poor, and for the maintenance 
Here we have the 
Parliament to take those tithes away! origin of the poor-rates and the church- 
ym him. rates, which now press so heavily upon 
If, instead of these poor-taxes, 
Still, as I suid} and church-taxes, 2 law had been 
does, is not always strictly just ; let | the church-property into their hands, 
Mow inquire into the justice of my|to relieve the poor and maimtain the 
position. In the first place, this di-| churches, there would have been 
fsion of the tithes and other revenues|some show of justice in the thing; 
e church, has done enormous wrong, but as those who had divided the 
fthe nation at large, by making it|church-property amongst them, were 
lessury to provide for the wants! also the makers of the laws, they took 
© the indigent by a general and care to keep the property to themselves, 
Mmpulsory tax, called the poor-rates:|and to. throw upon the people at 
@ also to provide for the maintenance | large, all the duties which the posses- 
@he buildings by church-rates, assess- ‘sion of the property enjoined. To re- 
‘and collected in the same forcible|store things to their former and just 
ner. I can remember the time) state, is now become impossible. To 
en I thought that these ‘taxes had | provide for the relief of the poor, and 
lays been in England: 1 knew that|the repair of the churches in the an- 
always must have been indigent/| cient fashion, cannot now be accom- 
ons, and always must have been! plished: the poor-laws must remain’; 
on; and, the impression upon my | and the nation must be remunerated by 

1 was, that these taxes made partof|a total abolition of the tithes, and a 
Fcountry; that, at any rate, they| sale of the other parts of the property 
have been nearly as ancient as the| of the church. Remunerated for the 
rsund the hills. Little did I ima-' past, indeed it never can be; but it 
that the poor had once a great; may thus be protected against the 
mony ; that the third part of the! continuance of this grievous and crying 

island had been theirs, held in| wrong. 


) by the church, and distributed} And now what injustice, what wrong 





gst them as their wants might 
e. Little did I imagine that the 
racy and the King had taken 
this patrimony, and divided 
ongst themselves; that they had 
ithe poor of ail means of relief, 
they had passed Jaws to put 
ollars round their necks, and make 


laves, even if they went a-beg- |) 


shall we inflict on the clergy them- 
selves Damage we may inflict on 
them ; but we do damage to a traitor 
when we punish him for his ‘treason’ 
There may be many famities that will 
suffer from the adoption of the mea- 
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sures; and we are to consider, at the 
same time, the millions of families that 
are suffering for the want of these 
measures. Amongst the sufferers would 
not be the working clergy of ar 
Church of England, for their lot would 
be bettered ; and perhaps the sufferings 
on the part of the swollen rectors and 
vicars and bishops, might, and doubt- 





less would, receive more than a com- 
pensation in the world to come. It 
would be the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus verified in this world, which 
is a vast deal better for their rich reve- 
rences than the verification of it in the 
next. ‘This too is the feeling by which 
I am actuated with regard to the 
church herself. 
ther in danger of being suffocated 
from her indulgences of the table, does 
not do his best to restrain her; to in- 
duce her to be abstinent, and use all 
the means of prolonging her life. He, 
who in such a case does not do this, is 
an unnatural sow; and | in proposing 
these measures with regard to the 
church, am evincing my attachment to 
her, and not my hostility. 

At any rate, we are not to look at the 
damage done to the clergy, the patrons, 
or the lay-impropriators; we are to 
look solely at the justice and the expe- 
diency of the measure. If the bishops 
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that at last they may be able to presen “9 . 
their flock spotless at the ‘Throne of — E 
Grace > if the rectors and vicars acted 7 y 
in accordance with these vows, and did | *~ 
not get four or five flocks instead of Gay Ae 
one; if they did not, in numerous cases, ht 
go and take possession of the fold, then . 
turn their backs on it, and never inquire Jh 
after it again, except as to the shearing 79iRy h 
of the sheep ; if they did not, casting 7 P 
far away from them all recollection of “Wj 2" 
their vows, go galloping all over the = + 
world in search of pleasure, supporting 
the indulgences by the means of thos 7 - 
tithes which ought in great part to 
distributed to the poor of their parishes 7 i. 
with their own hands, in humility ad ey Y* 
Who that has a mo-| mercy; if this were not the case, and the i a if 


former were the case, a proposition lik 
that which I have submitted to yo een 
would be so manifestly unjust as to dri ie 
me from your presence: every oli : 

‘would exclaim, “‘ This must be a 
“enemy of religion, seeing that hy 
“ wants to root out those by whom ae 
“ sustained.” The contrary being, how 
ever, notorious, every just man mus — 
wish for some great change; and ® ~ 
the change which I propose would 
both great and effectual, we have 7 
little more to do to show that it wouk 
be just. a 
The very name of parson makes his 





constantly resided in their dioceses ; if, 
according to the description of St. Paul, 
they were patterns of diligence and 
humility ; if they showed no greediness 
of gain,, but sought all occasions of 
ministering comfort to the disciples ; if, 
like Timothy, they watched carefully to 
see that the deacons provided plentifully 
the tables at which the poor were fed ; 
if the parsons resided constantly with 
their flocks, in accordance with the 
solemn vow which they make at their 
ordination, when they, on their knees, 
and with their hands clasped together, 
call God to witness that they veril 
believe themselves ca‘led by the Holy 


Ghost to take upon them the care of 


souls, and wheu they solemnly promise 


that they will tend their flocks like 
faithful shepherds, 


watchful in season and out of season, 


that they will be fsiolated it, with regard to this matte! 


inseparable from his church. The VP 
that he makes at his ordination, and th 
legal conditions of his induction, imp! 
constant residence with his flock. Fir 
then, the eleven thousand, and ned 
twelve thousand livings in Engl 
and Wales, are divided or distribulé 
amongst about five thousand parso”9 
so that here are more than two living 
to oue parson, rendering it complet! 
impossible that, in one half of the! 
stances, they can reside with We 
flocks. In the next place, it is no’ 
ous, that there are not more than 4 
four thotisand of these who reside 
their livings at all, their place be* 
supplied by miserable curates. 

equally well known that they have 
lated the law, openly and scandal 






















































sidence. In the 


1799, 8 








to keep the tempter out of the fold, so| action took place, which, if you® 
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a permit me to relate it to vou, will give 
_ you a correct idea of the manner in 
' which the clergy have fulfilled the so- 
_ lemn vows made at their ordination and 
induction. : 
‘here was an act of Parliament, and 
_ here, by-the-by, you are going to see, 
~ how easily the clergy can get acts of 
' Parliament repealed, when it suits their 
interests; there was an act of Parlia- 
| ment passed in the reign of Henry 
| VIIL., for the purpose of compelling 
_ parish parsons to reside on their livings, 
: hn accordance with their vows. This 
"act had been violated for many years 
_ before 1799 ; it had been set at nought, 
as much as if it had never been passed. 
| If a parson were absent from his parish, 
_,and even from his parsonage-house, for 
_ @ month, he was liable to a fine; and 
| if he were absent, during thé whole 
» year, more than thirty-one days, now a 
day and then a day, he was still liable 
*to the fine. If he were absent for more 
)than a month in the year, then he was 
“iable to two fines, and so on. The value 
of money at the time when the act was 
) passed, was about twenty times as great 
Bs it was in the year 1799; but though 
/the delinquents had to pay only a shil- 
/Hing in the pound, in consequence of the 
M@hange of the value of money, so ge- 
feral had been the non-residence, and 
> numerous the delinquents ; so daring 
the violation of the law, and the vio- 
Ation of the ecclesiastical vows, that 
he sums recoverable against the clergy 
Mounted to something enormous. The 
ect provided that any one might lay an 
ormation qui fam against a non-resi- 
nt parson; and a gentleman, whose 
me was Williams, who was resolved 
) put the law in force, laid informations 
ainst great numbers; brought them 
> the court of King’s Bench; ob- 
ed convictions upon some, and was 
bceeding with the rest. Whoever has 
n a shot fired into a rookery in the 
nth of June, when the young rooks 
just beginning to flutter from the 
t; whoever has heard the cawing, 
sort of half-squalling, and seen the 
tering and the dashing about of the 
Ones among the boughs; whoever 
witnessed this uproar amongst these 


¥ 
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feathered incumbents of the tops of the 
trees, may form some faint idea of the 
bustle among the black-coats and bush- 
wigs, at the appearance of this bundle 
of qui-tam actions; but no other man 
can have even a faint idea of their con- 
fusion. I have frequently been a wit- 
ness of the former; and having just 
returned from America in 1800, and 
not having seen enough of the cor- 
ruptions in the state of things here, 
being a stout supporter of things as 
they were, had a very fair opportunity of 
hearing the cawingss of these clerical in- 
cumbents. I well remember break fast- 
ing in the Temple at the time with Dr. 
Rennell (now Dean of Winchester), he 
being then master of the Temple ; and 
I remember that heand his wife (daugh- 
ter of Judge Blackstone) entertained 
ine with most strenuous efforts to excite 
my indignation against the men who 
had laid the qui-tam informations against 
the clergy. ‘They called him a “ Jaco- 
bin” of course, and I dare say they 
added “ Infidel and Atheist.” J, who 
had been bred at the plough-tail, had 
grafted the soldier upon the chopstick, 
and had been pushed into politics in 
America by the violence of the Ameri- 
cans against England, understood no 
more of this nsatter than if I had been 
in China, had it all explained to me very 
patiently by the Doctor, and of course 
thought that the Doctor must be right, 
yet, somehow or other, I perceived that 
the parsons had been in fault ; and my 
doubts were greatly augmented by the 
violent railing of the Doctor against the 
informer. That which took place in 
the Temple was taking place every- 
where. Jacobin, Leveller, Infidel, 
Atheist, Traitor, were heard, even inthe 
streets, poured out against this Mr. Wil- 
liams. After a little while, I asked a 
person one day why they railed so 
against this man; why they had not re- 
sided ; and how they came to think of 
anything else than residing upon their 
livings ; upon which he told me that I 
was as bad as the informer. himself. 
This wasa little too much, and I, in my 
mer, especially when I found that this 
parson had one living in 
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f 
one living in Surrey, and that he seldom Neither took place: the Parliament - . 
showed his face at either of them. again, and the hour of pss Bhs 
But what did they do with the actions? | of proceedings was approaching. - fa 
For there they were in the Court of} fresh stir in the rookery : hens oa + its 
King’s Bench, all proceeding regularly | as cocks seemed to be in er a Ki 
on, and convictions obtained upon some | parsons began to insinuate t a" fe Dg 
to a very considerable amount. The Prrr’s colduess towards the Establis vm oy 
Judge Kenvon did what he could to | was now visible. However, before the day en: 
make the progress of them slow; but actually arrived, another act was pass- "its 
still the law with its leaden feet and | ed, suspending the proceedings and ac- wh 
iron claws was coming towards their tions for another year, and till after the - po: 
reverences. The informer was active, Parliament should meet again. The . 
and apparently inflexibe ; and, in short, | informer kept hard, lived, and com- Taw 
without a clear, an open, a barefaced | mitted neither treason nor blasphemy ; - the 
act of judicial tyranny, the law must| was proof against all emollients, and, “que 
take its course. “What was to be done | like a true son of the church, remained Ido t 
then? How were these reverend gen-j|inflexible in his intention to enforce le w. 
tlemen to be saved? Now, gentlemen, ‘constant residence. ADDINGTON was is c: 
I beseech you, and particularly the! now become Minister; the two Scotts “chu 
young men who are here present, to (Oh! that pair of Scotts !) bred at Ox- stor 
mark well that course of even-handed | ford, and having bred there themselves; “ple. 
justice of which our rulers so fre-|one of them the Lord Chancellor, and iB 
quently boast. It was manifest that} the other the perpetual member of the re 


nothing could save the reverend de- 
linguents but a new law; but a new 
law! a law to quash actions already 
commenced, grounded on an Act of 
Parliament still in full force; a law, 
in the face of the Bill of Rights, 
and the “ glorious revolution,” to have 
an ex-post-faucto effect! a law to take 
from the creditor (as Mr. Williams now 
was) the power of proceeding against 
his debtor, the debt being proved by an 
act of Parliament! ‘‘ Come, come, 
Cobbett,” you will exclaim, ‘ bad as 
they are, they never could do that!” 
Not all at once; to do it all at once 
would have argued a general headlong 
tumbling down from Bellamy’s. No, 


university ; these men now having the, 
sway, put the extinguisher upon poor 
Mr. Williams. A bill was brought into 
the House of Commons by Sir William 
Scott (now Lord Stowell) ; carried 
through both houses with no opposition 
at all; passed into a law with great 
‘rapidity; at once, without further ce- 
remony, quashing the whole of the ac- 
tions. Well may you, gentlemen, look 
at each other with astonishment; we 

may you doubt that there must be some 
mistake here: if you look in the Sta 
tute Book of 1802, you will see that 
there is none. The bill provided for 
| the quashing of all the actions which 
jhad not proceeded on to conviction; 





nor at twice: it took them three times ithe cases of conviction, the convict 


to do it in; but they did it, and that in 
the manner that you shall now hear. A 


representation was made to the Parlia- 


ment of the monstrous 
this enemy of the church and king ; 


and the Parliament did not pass a law 


to quash these cruel proceedings, leak | alone Parliament would not revist 
passed an act to suspend all process in ‘this transaction, 1 would turn W! 

the actions, until a certain length of scorn and contempt from the Refort 
ume, after Parliament should meet | Bill and all its provisions. There® 
again. The informer might die in the | however, one thing, one consi rat 

meanwhile ; being a jucobin and infidel growing out of this memorable tra 
he might commit treason or blasphemy; action, which is not to be deemed* 
atany rate, his heart might be softened. nothing worth, For if the Parl 


| party was to pay costs, as between ate 
' . 

|torney. and client; and no penalty w# 
levied even in these cases of co.:victio® 





proceedings of | There, gentlemen, that act I supp 


they will call one of the institutions ol 
thecountry. Now if I thought that 4 
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had a right to pass a law like this, in 
favour of the clergy; if it could thrust 


' its strong arm even into the Court of|their rector o7 


King’s Bench, and snatch these delin- 


|informers, did not leave it for the 
people of the parish to see whether 
vicar was. resident 


or not; but committed him to the 


_ quents out of the grasp of the law ; if| superintendance of my Lord the Bishop 
it could effect this by an ex-post-facto\of the diocese, omitting, however, to 


enactment, who shall call in question 
_ its power to do that much gentler thing 
' which is recommended in this my pro- 


Here was an ancient act of| together in 


' position ? 

’ Barliament set aside by an ex-post-facto 

‘law ; here the law was abrogated for 
the express purpose of screening delin- 
quents ; surely then the Parliament can 

do that which is consonant with all the 


‘laws upon the Statute Book, and which | 


is called for, for the restoration of the 
church religion, as well as for the re- 
storation of the happiness of the peo- 
‘ple. 
__ But now, something was done, to be 
)Bure, to cause an observance of this 
salutary act of Parliament in future. In 


‘provide for the presence of his Lordship 
himself, who might be, as has been fre~ 
quently the case, residing for years 
London, at Bath, at 
Brighton, in Paris, or at Rome. Howe 
ever, to make short of the matter, this 
law, which has been in force now for 
nearly the last thirty years, has so ef- 
fectually enforced constant residence, 
that when the last return that I saw was 
laid before the King in conncil, the 
eleven or twelve thousand livings had 
only about four thousand resident in- 
cumbents. Look then at all this, gen 
tlemen, and find a man, if you can, with 
impudence enough to pretend that this 
clergy, taken as a body, deserve to ree 


‘the first place, the new law repea/ed | ceive the immense emoluments of this 


‘this salutary act of Parliament. Well, 
Why cannot we, now-a-days, repeal acts 
“Of Parliament then, relative to the 
Church? “ But to be sure,” you will 
y, “the new act provided for the pre- 
Wention of non-residence.” It did it in 
‘Me manner that you shall see. Theold 
ct forbade them from carrying on 
ming on any land but their glebe: 
me new act allowed them to become 
nting farmers, as many of the fat ones 
ready were. The old act forbade them 
trafick in anything: the new act 
abled them to become traffickers and 
@lers and jobbers in’ horses, cattle, 
Pep, and pigs; and this they have 
merally been, from that day to this: 
that the taking away of their tithes 

il by no means deprive them of c¢all- 

$8 whereby to get their bread; and 
lings too you will please to observe, 
ntlemen, which they petitioned the 
ament to permit them to carry on. 

put, after all, they were to reside, to 
sure, upon their livings!"" Oh, that 

y were, you may be sworn. ‘This 

of Parliament tyvok care of that, L 





‘church. If seven thousand livings 
‘out of the twelve thousand can do 
without resident incumbents, why not 
the other four thousand? The seven 
‘thousand parishes are left to poor sti- 
| pendiary curates, while the rectors and 
vicars are pursuing their pleasures all 
over the world; and why not let all the 
parishes be served by curates, paying 
them that which is allotted by the Par 
liament itself? The curate’s act passed 
in 1813 makes the sum from 801. to 
150/. the annual stipend for a curate. 
It is not you or I that fix this sum. 
In certain cases, the bishop may 
order the sum to be still lower. It 
is not youor I, however, that say that 
it is enough; but the King and Pare 
liament have declared it to be enough, 
Ask a fat rector or vicar while sitting, 
over his turtle and champaign, 
how it is that the inculeating of the 
religion of Christ can require such 
a table and footmen and coachmen and, 
carriage and horses, when the apostles,, 
who carried on the work so prosper= 


ously, required little beyond the fruit.of 


ant you; and, in order to make| the work of their own hands. He will 


r punctual residence in future quite 


in, the act took away the gai-tam| al 
on, banished the nasty common /that the clergy must n 


are 
since those. primi! pe Gees, sot 
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figure as gent'emen, to prevent them, | right, and that this people is unworthy 
and religion along with them, from) of any parliament not chosen by borough- 
being held in contempt by the people. | mongers. 
Then ask him, before he has time to| The parish of Bentley in Hampshire, 
hatch an excuse, how the respect for re-| yields tithes to the amount of between 
ligion is supported by his miserable cu- | seven and eight huncred pounds a year. 
rate, who is on the spot amongst his |The whole is a lay-impropriation, great 
parishioners, who is the only parson that | tithes and small tithes. They are all 
these parishioners ever see. From S0l.| taken away by the lay-impropriator, 
and less, to 150/. a yexr, being the sum | who pays a curate twenty-eight pounds 
fixed by the King and Parliament, as the|@ year, less money than the wages of 
annual stipend of a curate, and as suffi- | one of the hop-garden men of that parish. 
cient to uphold the dignity, and pro-|'There is law for this, nevertheless ; and 
mote the religion of the church; the|so there was, recollect, for the qui-lam 
law having deemed this sufficient for| actions, to make parsons reside ; and 
these purposes in seven thousand in-| why cannot this law be repealed, as well 
stances out of twelve, why not take|as that? In the parish of Lakenheath 
away all the tithes, and allow these | in the county of Suffulk, the great tithes 
stipends, throughout the whole twelve | belong to the dean and chapter of Ely, 
thousand? ‘That, however, is not the|and the vicarial tithes to a vicar, who 
best mode of settling the matter; for!resides upon another living which he 
there are the parsonage-houses and the | has in the county of Norfolk. The 
glebes ; and these, you will please to/dean and chapter take about SO0/. a 
observe, when occupied by the curate,| year out of the parish; the vicar 
are valued, and make part of the|takes probably “500/. a year, and 
Stipend. ‘there is a curate doing all the 
‘I'wo or three facts, relative to this duty, upon 75. a year, wherewith to 
non-residence, and to the treatment of , maintain himself, a wife and nine chil- 
curates, may be worthy of attention. | dren, which he does by his own hard toil, 
The late Bishop of Winchester, Bishop | by the side of the labouring man, to reat 
North, gave to his son the livings of St. potatoes for his family. How hard 
Mary's, Southampton, of South Stone-| woulda good able cotton-spinner think 
ham, of Old Alresford, of New Alresford, | it, if he were compelled to maintain such 
and of Medstead, and made him a pre- a family on such an allowance, and pay 
bendary of the Cathedral of Winches-|the rent of a house into the bargain! 
ter, and master of the hospital of St. | This clergyman of the church is sup 
Cross, which is a great benetice of itself. | posed to receive not a third part 3 
To his son-in-law, Mr. De Grey he gave ‘much as the Methodist parson pic 
three livings, a prebend in the Cathedral | up in the same village. Is jt any 
of Winchester, and made him Chancel-| wonder that the church is deserted, 
lor of that part of his diocese consisting !and that sects rise up in every dle 
of the county of Surrey. These two! rection. And, gentlemen, with casé 
men are become Pexrs now, in conse- like this staring us in the face all ove 
y ante — peta : Neng that | the kingdom, there are boroughmonge 
scent. Peers as they ar t “y oh oka| cae a cena dha ee ae ‘plac 
at te eee vt ‘ ey — hold | that a reform ought not to take Pie 
which is performed # ‘tie di om - i. a 2th} mye this a oe 
rates; and, gentlemen aad tell =e 7 ~n vain ba rei ston 
that both these peers vot se ed roo: woene eT ae reer 
Reform Bill? Hat twill mare the of the country ; but these. abuses 
that Reform Bill do not “tes aha 4 destroyed the institution : it is 
produce an abolition of sheet abi ant | Gali ee a ree 
shall never blame them for nav ree vs ‘ | ad Cher niece age 
against it ; but shall say ing voted | and they cannot be eit te end to with 
; tail say that they were | out a measure such ‘as I propose. 
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_ Besides the tithes, for the taking 
yay of which we have clear law and 
ason and justice, there are the incomes 
the bishops, the deans and chupters, 
nd the colleges. Of the twenty-six 
glish bishops every one has on an 
erage, from 15,000/. to 25,0001. a 
ear ; some of them 40,000/.; and one | 
two have more. Now then mark : 
ring sixteen years, I think it was, 
Mdins about the year 182], a HUN. | 
DRED THOUSAND pounds a year | 
Was granted out of the taxes raised upon | 


> 
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of wages ; and that, therefore, the tithes 
ought to be abolished. The argument 
in answer to me is this ; that the tithes, 
never having produced this effect be- 
fore, never having rendered the farmer 
incapable of paying sufficient wages 
before, cannot have produced this effect 
now. This is & fair argument, and it 
“remains wholly unanswered by those 
‘who assert that tithes are a hinderance 
| to improvements, and that they prevent 
the land from being cultivated in the 
best manner; because, if such be their 





s “for the relief of the poor clergy of | effects now, such myst always have 


fhe Church of England.” Was there, 
€ver anything so monstrously impudent 
as this heard of in the world before! | 
‘Here were bishops, with 40,000/. a year 
@ach, and here were poor clergy, relieved 
out of the taxes raised on the labouring 
leople! And will you send to the 
arliament men who will suffer the re- 
nues of these bishops to remain undi- | 
Minished, and who will suffer the deans | 
and chapters and the members of the) 
tollezes to be wallowing in luxury and | 

| alth, while you yourselves are taxed | 


give relief to the starving working | 


ergy? If you do, you deserve to be | 


ed till you break down under the! 
ad. At any rate I can answer for my- | 


if, and [ will never endure the intole- | 
ble disgrace of being the representa- 
e of persons so lost to all sense of 
tice. 
Gentlemen, you who live in these 
ns of the North, and who know 
mparatively but little about tithes 
their pressure, may deem them a 
ject of much less importance than 
= CORN BILL; therefore, it is my 
y to show you, and in very plain 
Bguage, that tithes is q gubject in- 
parable from that of the MG ce: 
fore I do this, let me notice ah argu- 
ent which may be urged against my 
position, and may be fairly urged too. | 
is this; that tithes, used in their | 
sent form and manner and amount, 
e existed ever since what is called | 
Reformation, which is now pretty 
ly 300 years. My argument is this, 
t the tithes (along with the fer 
ent the farmer from havi 
h to pay the labourers He Poke 


been their effects; and we know that 
such effects did not always exist. 
Besides, I have never heard any man, 
however able, who did not fail in his 
endeavours to show, that tithes are 
more a hinderance to agriculture, or in= 
_Jurious to the cultivator, than RENT is, - 
'in proportion to their amount. I beg, 
therefore, to be understood as not 
founding my proposition upon any such 
untenable ground. My proposition is 
founded upon the ground, that we are 
in a situation which compels us to 
make something give way; that we have 
contracted a debt which we never can 
pay, and to pay the interest of which 
must, if we proceed on, finally plunge 
us into confusion. To-morrow night 
I am to state to you the grounds upon 
which I propose to sweep away the 
debt; but, in that proposition is in- 
cluded an intention to pay a part to the 
fundholders. To obtain this part, we 
want the proceeds of the church-pro- 
| perty, other than the tithes; we want 
also the proceeds of what is, as it were 
in mockery, called the crown-lands and 
crown-estates, the revenues of which are 
now frittered away, like heaps of dust, 
driven to and fro by the wind, till they 
are lost. These items, when fully and 
fairly brought to account,’ will, I am 
sure, be sufficient to satisfy every just 
claim that can be urged on the part of 
‘the fundholders, The tithes are quite 
another matter. By relieving the Yand 
of these, the popes ie to poy he 
the land will ~~ onl 

sufficient wages 

- | will be able to vin aie g that a ious bt 
ney Os whieh nain 
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if my proposition be adopted. The| start with surprise at the amount. I my- 
tithes are not more burdensome than|self rented a house belonging to the 
they formerly were, except that they | crown estate in Pall-Mall, London, for 
are certainly exacted with greater and which | gave 300/ a year rent. Look- 
greater rigour ; but we want a tax upon ing into the account of the Middlesex 
the land, and no other internal tax;' estate, I found that my house brought 
because that is the simplest, the surest, | the people in a clear 15/ a year. The 
the least expensive in collection, can be Duke of Buckingham has a house in Pall. | 
augmented or diminished without any| Mail belonging to the same estate, 7 
trouble or embarrassment, comes from | which is a perfect palace, and is worth 
a source as sure as the rising and the|athousand pounds a year. The Duke 
setting of the sun; but which tax we|of Marlborough has a house in Pall- 
cannot have, and cannot abolish the! Mall, which in the time of Queen Caro- 
excise, and all ihe other villanous im- | line was occupied by our great pensioner, | 
positions, which bring swarms of taxing | who is now King of Belgium. It was 
reptiles to torment us; we cannot get| proposed that the queen should give him 
rid of this everlasting torment and op-|3,500/. a year for it. To the best of my 
pression without a tax upon the land; | recollection these two palaces put to- 
that we cannot have without an aboli-| gether do not yield the people 100/.a 
tion of the tithes ; and, lastly, without year. Whether it be only the ground, 
that abolition, we can never have a or the ground, house, and all, 1 know 
repeal of the Corn-bill. /not, but the bare ground on which these 
The crown-lands, as they are drolly | palaces and their gardens stand is worth 7 
enough called, and the crown-estates,| at least 3,000/. or 4,000/. a year; and ” 
together with the Duchies of Cornwall} thus it is with all the rest of this im- 7 
an! Lancaster, would yield several mil- | mense property. These are the effects | 
lions of pounds sterling a year. Altoge-| wherewith for the nation to pay its | 
ther,theyare immense inextentandinan-| debts, and I am satisfied that they 7 
nual value, They consist of houses, lands, | would yield quite enough to pay to the 7 
forests, in some cases covered with tim- | fundholders as mueh as they ought to | 
ber; of mines, water-courses, and every | receive ; and what that is I shall endea- 
species of property. ‘There are some of | vour to show to-morrow night. 
them in all the counties of England and | The tithes, as | have said before, are 5 
W ales. ‘I he kings of England formerly quite another matter, they must rest [7 
lived out of their estates ; paid all their) with the land, in order that the land | 
officers of state of every description ; may be able, by its own contribution, (0 | 
paid the judges, and paid all the ex-| cause the taxes in consumable com 
penses of the adininistration of justice ; | modities to be taken off. I am aware of 
frequently carried on their wars; and,| the cry against the Corn- Bid. I have 
though they levied, occasionally, taxes always been an enemy of that bill. 
athe lanowvers the poor were r-|Sinzl¥sI ptioned aginst it when 
at large knew nothing of reer’ ce cto gy the House of Lords ; but, gent 
tax. It being Sabie a the king poy ie ary t habe cee bl 
to have an estate to manae rf 7 ie Se ere te ax" 
had the making of the Taws oak ke Kerrengbenton ts Fs) ra ae ae ibe 
estate away ion him, and betes k: e | vOUur manaincieres will Sas attemp 
money out of the taxes “a liv . _ stag pes ~~ that bill” to be repealed, ules 
dertaking to mavage the ulate ti the aig i - were? oe ny a 
ne. Pein. «hye or the | taxes be taken off, which make it neces 
he people; but they have so| sary to pay the labourer high wage 
managed it as to have the greater | that he may be enabled ee 
part of it in their own hands; first by| taxed yniitice It dee a 
te, out end cut, and nest nee xed commodities. If the corm 
g leases, according eae of whi H were to to be repealed, without. 
they pay rents so small as fw on) Vows RuOENES af tithes, and. ee ys iE 
€ me/ ternal taxes, especially those Of 4 
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‘ »s and soap, the whole of the land-! pursue particular and narrow interests, 
s, farmers, and agricultural labour- | in preference to the general and per- 
of England and lreland, would be | manent good, greatness, and happiness 
nged into ruin; and, after all, they | of our country. 
ake more than three times as much of 
he productions of your looms as all the 
est of the world put together. ‘There- 
», it is perfectly useless to petition 
a repeal of the corn-bill, as long as 
se burdens remain upon the land. 
Join the two subjects together in your 





MR. O'CONNELL. 
Manchester, \0th Jan. 1832. 


I nave just read the report of a speech 
of this gentleman, recently, it would 


itions ; pray for the abolition of the 
Orn-bill, and of tithes and internal 
faxes ; then all the millions of England, 
otland, and Ireland, will cordially join 
You. ‘This petitioning for a repeal of 
Corn-Bill, without including the 
thes, has done infinite mischief: it has 
lat a powerful argument into the mouths 
BF the boroughmongers: there is no 
Oubt that the electon in Dorsetshire 
fas carried in favour of a fue. of the Re- 


seem, made in Dublin. ‘The subject is 
that of Poor-Laws for Ireland. 1 hope, 
and indeed I must believe, that the re- 
port is a pure invention of some re- 
porther ; for, any piece of oratory so full 
of marks of ignorance, so full of false- 
hoods, so replete with proofs of per- 
verseness, so manifestly designed to 
mar everything tending to the good 
and quiet of Ireland, never before found 
its way into print since I have been an 


Brim Bill, merely by the enemies of the 
Ml having been able to persuade a ma- 
rity of the voters, that, if members 
fere civen to these towns in the North, 


observer of the conduct of Irish ** pa- 
triots.” Be the source of this harangue 
what it may, however, I will in the 
be next Register show up its folly and its 
ley would cause a repeal of the Corn- | falsehood. 
Bill, and the ruin of agriculture. You 
Mould bear in mind, that more than 300 
Slitions have, in the last two sessions 
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EParliament, prayed for the abolition 
tithes, while you, in your petitions, 
ive seldom alluded to the sabject, but 
ve never failed in your petitions to 
fention the Corn-Bill as the greatest of 
vances; while that bill, the present 
es and taxes existing, is absolutely 
Cessary to prevent the utter ruin of 
Ose millions in England and Ireland 
Bo are your most numerous, and by 
your best customers. If you permit 
to offer you my advice, it is that 

a will never again petition for the re- 
of the Corn-Bill, without at the 
he time petitioning for the abolition 
the tithes, and the great mass of in- 
bal taxation. Above all things, and 
longer to put your patient attention 
the test, let me beseech you, so to 
the power of which I tritst you will 


be possessed, as to muke such |; 


vice of representatives, as shall 
the world that you:are.nc 


i by any » all do 
local prejudices and passions, 


con- 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES TO BOTH 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS, 


AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FIRST 
SESSION OF THE TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS, 
Fellow-Citizens of the Senate, and 
House of Representatives, 

The representation of the people has been 
renewed for the twenty-second time since the 
constitution they formed has been in force. 
For near half a century, the Chief Magis- 
trates, who have been successively chosen, 
have made their aunual communications of the 
state of the nation to its representatives. Ge- 
uerally, these communications have been of 
the most gratifying nature, testifying an ad- 
vance in all the improvements of social, and 
all the securities of a pulitical life. But fre- 
quently and justly as you have been called on 
to be grateful for the bounties of ProvipENCcE, 
at few periods have they been more abundantly 
or extensively bestowed than at the present. 
Rarely, if ever, have we had greater reason to 
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’ ons a _ pro 
lished, in which the funds of the capitalist find to thirteen millions, from thirteen separate at 
a profitable investment, and which give em- | colonies to ae United we a . Sevhet 
ployment aud subsistence to a numerous In-| weakness to strength, from @ ran Me sen y ‘ment 
creasing body of iudustrious aud dexterous | marked in the scale of nations toa high place Shad: 
mechanics. ‘The labourer is rewarded by high | ia their respect. rhis last advantage is one | Been 
wages, in the construction of works of internal | that has resulted, in a great degree, from the treaty 
improvement, which are extendivg with un- | principles which have guided our intercourse ya cov 
precedented rapidity. Science is steadily with foreign Powers, since we seer ge omy it 
penetrating the recesses of nature, and dis- {an equal station among them ; and hence the _advic 
closing her secrets, while the ingenuity of free | annual account which the Executive renders owas 








































minds is subjecting the elements to the power | to the country, of the manuer in which that “t whicl 
of man, aud making each new conquest | branch of his duties has been fulfilled, proves e & boun 
auxiliary to his comfort. By our mails, whose | instructive aud salutary. oe Britis 
speed is regularly increased, and whose rontes| ‘The pacific and wise policy of our Govern: ” article 
are every year extended, the communication | meut kept us in a state of neutrality during vas the 
of public intelligence and private business is | the wars that have, at different periods wnt © or sta 
rendered frequent and safe; the intercourse | our political existence, been carried on We aod 1 
between distant cities, which formerly required | other Powers; but this policy, while Mt gare | feren 
weeks to accomplish, is now effected in a few | activity and extent to our commerce, ex posed An 
days; and in the constructiou of rail-roads, | it in the same proportion to injuries from the the iF 
aud the application of steam-power, we have | belligerent vations. Hence have risen claini : being 
a reasonable prospect that the extreme parts | of indemnity for those injuries. England, § becar 
of our country will be so much approximated, | France, Spain, Holland, Sweden, Denmati, @gree 
and those most isolated by the obstacles of | Naples, and lately Portugal, had all, imi endl 















































nature rendered so accessible, as to remove an 
apprebension sometimes entertained, that the : 
great extent of the Union would endanger its| upon all. ‘They have had in all, and contiou on 
permanent existence. : to have in some cases, a leading influence 0 ; fingw 

If from the satisfactory view of our agricul- | the nature of our relations with the Power Z a th 
ture, manufactures, and internal improve- | on whom they were made. - ‘“Bgent 


/ were 
th 
Minis 


greater or less degree, infringed our neutral 
| rights. Demands for reparation were mait 





ments, we turn to the state of our navigation| Of the claims upon England it is enaecern Be eontr 
and trade with foreign nations and between | to speak, further than to say, that the state’ emis \ 





t avere 
Btate: 
On the 
tion 
Spec 
over 
is wi 


the States. we shall scarcely find less cause | things to which their persecution and denid ‘a 
for gratulation. A beneficent ProvipeNnce | gave rise has been succeeded by arrangemant 
has provided, for their exercise and encourage- | productive of mutual good feeling and amuct) 
ment, av extensive coast, indented by capa- | ble relations between the two countries, which 
cious bays, noble rivers, inland seas, with a| it is hoped will not be interrupted. One > 
country productive of eyery material for ship-| these arrangements is that relating to the : 
building aud every commodity for gainful | colonial trade, which was communicated "RS 
commerce, and filled with a population active, | Congress at the last Session; and althous! | pon 
intelligent, well-informed, and fearless of | the short period during which it has been #7 sy: 
danger, These advantages are not neglected, | force will not enable me to form an accurat Fight 
aud av impulse has lately been given to com- | judgment of its operation, there is every ™# | ford 
mercial enterprise, which fills our ship-yards | son to believe that it will prove highly bevt ats 


with new coustructions, encourages all the| ficial. The trade thereby authorised has ¢™ 7 narg 


arts and branches of industry connected with | ployed, to the 30th September last, up¥4 ats 
them, crowds the wharfs of our cities with | oe 


of 30,000 tons of American, and 15,000 tons 

vessels, and covers the most distant seas with | foreign shipping in the outward voyages ; ® co 
our canvas. Let us be grateful for these|in the inward, nearly an equal amount d tho 
blessings to the beneficent Beinc who has American, and 20,000 only of foreign tonnag® oo 
conferred them, aud who suffers us to indulge , Advantages, too, have resulted to our 4g his 
a reasonable hope for their continuance and | cultural interests from the state of the ¢ pen 
extension, while we neglect not the means by | between Canada and our territories and stat pcal 
which they may be preserved. If we may dare | bordering on the St. Lawrence and the Lake har 
to judge of His fature designs, by the manner | which may prove more than equivalent to ud 
in which His past favours have been bestowed, | luss sustained Ly the discrimination made ~ 
He has made our national prosperity to de- | favour the trade of the northern colonies wid a 
pend on the preservation of our liberties, our | the West Indies. 
national force on our federal union, and our After our transition from the state colon 
individual happiness on the maintenance of | to that of an independent nation, many 
our State rights and wise institutions. If we | were found necessary to be settled betwee? 
tet ea at home, and respected abroad, | aud Great Britain. Among them was the & 
ome shidtaas wo ei free, united, industrious, | marcation of boundaries not 

oat eared — = laws. While we continue | sufficient precision in the treaty of | 
oa the md » by the blessing of Heaven, goon | Some of the lines that divide the states 
— Ppy career we have hezun, and which | territories of the United States from 

” rought us, in the short period of our! British provinces, have been 

political existence, from a population of three | That, however, which separates us 
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provinces of Canada and New Brunswick to 


) the north and the east, was still in dispute | 


when | came into office. But 1 found arrange- 
[ments made for their settlement over which | 
Shad no coutrol. The commissioners who had 
been appointed under the provisions of the 
treaty of Ghent, having been unable to agree, 
Sa convention was made with Great Britain by 
» my immediate predecessor jn office, with the 
advice aud consent of the senate, by which it 
Dwas agreed ‘that the points of difference 
which have arisen in the settlemeuvt of the 
boundary line between the American and 
British dominions, as described in the Sth 
© article of the treaty of Ghent, shall be referred, 
| as therein provided, to some friendly sovereign 
or state, who shall be invited to investigate 
Pavd make a decision upon such points dif- 
© ference.” 
the late President and his Britannic Majesty, 
) being designated as such friendly sovereign, it 
became my duty to carry with good faith the 
@greement so made into full effect. To this 
"vend I caused all the measures to be taken which 
were necessary to a full exposition of our case 
) to the sovereign arbiter, and nominated, as 
Minister plenipotentiary to his court, a dis- 
© Binguished citizen of the state most interested 
a the question, and who had been one of the 
| gents previously employed for settling the 
bontroversy. Ou the b0th dav of January last 
This Majesty the King of the Netherlands de- 
Hivered to the plenipotentiaries of the United 
) States and of Great Britain, his written opinion 
) en the czse referred to him. ‘The papers in re- 
PMation to the subject will be communicated by 
“Bspecial message to the proper branch of the 
Soverumeut, with the perfect confidence that 
its wisdom will adopt such measures as will 
cure an amicable settlement of the contro- 
Wersy, without infringing any coustitutional 
Wight of the state immediately interested. It 
fords me much satisfaction to inform you 
hat suggestions, made by my direction, to the 
hargé d'affaires of his Britannic Majesty to 
is Government, have had the desired effect in 
roducing the release of certain Amercan ci- 
zeus, who were imprisoned for setting up the 
thority of the state of Maine at a place iu the 
Sputed territory under the actual jurisdiction 
f his Britannic Majesty. From this, and the 
Surances | have received of the desire of the 
Ocal authorities to avoid any cause of collision, 
have the best hopes that a good under- 
fauding will be kept up until it is confirmed 
the final disposition of the subject. 
The amicable relations which now subsist 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
increasing intercourse between their citi- 
ens, and the rapid obliteration of unfriendly 
judices to which former events naturally 
ve risé, concurred to present this as a fit 
iod for renewing our endeavours to 
inst the recurrence of causes of irr 
ich, in the event ef war between 


vide 
ich Great 
tain aud any other power, would inevitably 
anger our peace, Animated by 


» 
<4 
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| cerest desire to avoid such a state of things, 


and peaceably to secure, under all possible 
circumstances, the rights and honour of the 
country, | have given such instructions to the 
Minister lately sent to the court of London, as 
will evince that desire; and if met by a cor- 
respondent disposition, which we cannot doubt, 





And the King of the Netherlands having, by | 


will put an end to.causes of col.ision, which, 
without advantage to either, tend to estrange 
from each other two nations who have every 
motive to preserve, not only peace, but an iu- 
tercourse of the most amicable nature. 

In my Message at the opening of the last 
session of Congress, I expressed a confident 
hope that the justice of our claims upon France, 
urged at theywere with perseverance and signal 
ability by our Ministers there, would finall 
be acknowledged. This hope has been realized. 
A treaty has been signed which will immedi- 
ately be laid before the Senate for its approba- 
tion; and which, containing stipulations that 
| Tequire legislative acts, must have the concur- 
rence of both Houses before it can go into ef- 
| fect. By it the French Government engage to 
pay asum which, if vot quite equal to that 
_which may be found due to our citizens, will 
| yet, it is believed, under all circumstances, be 
deemed satisfactory to those interested. The 
offer of a gross sum}, instead of the satisfaction 
of each individual claim, was accepted, because 
the only alternatives were a vigorous exaction 
of the whole amount stated to be due on each 
claim, which might in some instances be ex- 
aggerated by design, in others overrated 
through error, and which, therefure, it would 
have been both ungracious and unjust to have 
insisted on; or a settlement by a mixed com- 
mission, to which the French negotiators were 
very averse, and which experience in other 
cases had shown to be dilatory, and often 
wholly inadequate to the end. A compara- 
tively small sum is stipulated on our part to go 
to the extinction of all claims by French citi- 
zens on our Government; anda reduction of 
duties ov our cotton and their wines has been 
agreed on, as a consideration fur the renuncia- 
tion of an important claim for commercial 
privileges, under the construction they gave 
to the treaty for the cession of Louisiana, 
Should this treaty receive the proper sanction, 
a source of irritation will be stopped that has 
for so many years in some degree alienated 
from each other two nations, who, from in- 
terest, as well as the remembrauce of early as- 
sociations, ought to cherish the most friendly 
relations, an encouragement will be given for 
perseverance in the demands of justice, by this 
new proof that, if steadily pursued, they will be 





to those powers, if any, which may be iuclined 
to‘evade them, that they will never be aban- 
doned. Above all, a just confidence will be 
inspired in our fellow-citizens, that their Go- 
vernmeut will exert all the powers with which 
ey owe joveuned it, Preece their 
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ity, although unsupported by legal character on other Powers; and particularly 
ae bm fy a practical illustration of our in the case of those upon Naples, more es- 
caieten - the divine rule of doing to others , pecially as iv the eae messi eS 
lesire they should do unto us. | with that Power, our allure to 
pee De k having made com- | to render us justice was used aS an argument 
aes ae Gecagulastiion committed by | against us. The desires of the merchants who 
Sideounsta, or in their ports, to the perfect | were the priucipal mescparee aye a 
satisfaction of the parties concerned; aud beeu acceded to, ant So esa ee 
i wed the treaties of commerce en-_ stituted for the special purpose of obtaining 
rc Sa icé -om- | for them a reparation already too long delayed. 
tered into with them, our political and com- | for the paratl i. a 
mercial relations with those powers continue his measure having een reso s Cc ; “ 
to be on the most friendly footing. | put into execution without wai mg a - 
With Spain, our differences, up to the 22d of meeting of Congress, because the “ - : 
February 1419, were settled by the treaty of | Europe created an apprehension ~ events 
Washington of that date; but ata 9 ea oa — have rendered our application in- 
iod, our commerce with the States, formerly | effectual. 
aie of Spain, on the continent of America, \. _Our demands upon the Government — 
was annoyed and frequently interrupted by | 7 wo Sicilies are of a peculiar pene: Re 
her public and a private armed sbips. They injuries on which they are founded = no “ 
captured many of our vessels prosecuting a nied, nor are the atrocity and perfidy un _ 
lawful commerce, and sold them and their) eg apne get A ce RNS 
cargoes; and at one time, toour demands for | to be extenuated. The sole ground - Loe 
restoration and indemuity, opposed the allega- | indemnity has been refused is the alleged i- 
tion that they were taken in the violation of a | legality of the tenure by which the Monarch 
blockade of all the ports of those States. This | who made the seizures held bis crown. no 
blockade was declaratory only, and the inade- | defence—always unfounded in auy principle 
quacy of the force to maintain it was so mani- | of the law of nations—now universally abao- 
fest, that this allegation was varied to a charge | doned, even by those Powers upou whoa the 
of trade in contraband of war. This, in its} responsibility for acts of past rulers bore the 
turn, was also found untenable; and the Mi- | most heavily—will unquestionably be given up 
ister whow | seut with instructions to press | by his Sicilian Majesty, whose counsels will 


for the reparation that was due to our injured | receive au impulse frem that high sense of ra 


ellow-citizens, has transmitted an auswer to | houour and regard to justice which are said to 
his demaud, by which the captures are declared | characterize him; and I feet the fullest confi- 
to have beeu legal, and are justified, because |dence that the talents of the citizen com 
the independence of the States ef America| missioned for that purpose will place before 
never having been ackuowledged by Spain, | him the just claims of our injured citizeus 1 
she had a right to probibit trade with them |such a light as will enable me, before your 
under her old colovial laws. This ground of | adjournment, to announce that they have 
defence was contradictory, not only to those | been adjusted and secured. Precise iustruc- 
which had been formerly alleged, but to the | tions, to the effect of bringing the negotiation 
uniform practice and established laws of na-| toa speedy issue, have been given and will be 
tions, aud had been abandoned by Spain herselj | obeved., 

in the conveution which granted indemnity to| In the blockade of Terceira, some of the 
British subjects for captures made atthe same | Portuguese fleet captured several of our vessels, 
tume, under the same circumstances, and for! and committed other excesses fur which re 
the same allegations with those of which we! paration was demanded; and | was ov the 
complain. I, bowever, indulge the hope that point of dispatching au armed force, to pre 
further reflection will lead to other views, and vent any recurrence of a similar violence, 4° 
feel coutident that when his Catholic Majesty protect our citizens in the prosecution of their 
shall be convinced of the justice of the claims, | lawful commerce, when official assurances of 
his desire to preserve friendly relations between | which | relied made the sailing of tne ships 
the two countries, which it is my earbest en- unnecessary, Since that period frequent pro 
deavour to maintain, will induce him to accede mises have been made that full smdemulty 
toourdemand. | have therefore dispatched | shall be given for the injuries inflicted aud the 
@ special messenger with instructions to our losses sustained, In the performance there 
Minister to bring the case once more to his bas been some, perbaps uuavoidable, delay} 
consideration +; w the end that if, which I, but I have the fullest confidence that 
canovt bring myself to believe, the same de- earnest desire that this business may at e? 
cision, that caunot but be deemed an un-. be closed, which our Minister bas beep ' 
friend!y denial of justice, should be persisted | structed strongly to express, will very soon > 
iv, the matter may, before your adjourument, | gratified. I have the better ground fur thi 
be laid belore you, the constitutional judges of hope, from the evidence of a friendly dispos” 
what is proper to be done when uegotiation for | tion which that Government has showo by 


s of injury fails. actual reduction in the duty on rice, the Pr 
The conclusion of a treaty for indemnity 


with France seemed to presenta favourable 


Opportunity to renew our claims of a similar 





duce of our Southern States, authorising # 
| auticipation that this important article of = 


export will soon be admitted on the ss 
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pation. 

With other Powers of Europe’ we bave 
> fortunately had no cause of discussion for the 
' redress of injuries. With the empire of the 
Russians our political connexion is of the 
most liberal kind, We enjoy the advantages 
’ of navigation and trade given tu the most fa- 
voured vation ; but it has not yet suited their 
| policy, or perhaps has not been found con- 
) venient from other considerations, to give 
stability and reciprocity to those privileges by 
"a commereial treaty. The ill health of the 
© Minister last year charged with making a pro- 
) position for that arrangement did not permit 

Fim to remain at St. Petersburgh; avd the 
attention of that Government, during the 
whole of the period sincg his departure, 
Shaving been occupied by the war in which it 
) Was evgaged, we have been assured that 
/BPothing could have been effected by his pre- 
sence. A Minister will’ soon be nominated, 

as well to effect this important object, as tu 
"keep up the relations of amity aud guvod un- 
' derstanding of which we have received so 
“Many assurances and proofs from his Imperial 
| Majesty aud the Emperor his predecessor. 
| The treaty with Austria opens to us an im- 
Pportant trade with the bereditary domivions 


eee 


7 


par Ty aren 


pene 2 





Sbitherto iittle known, and, of course, not 
)$ufficieutly appreciated. While our commerce 
| finds av eutrance into the South of Germany 
Oy means of this treaty, those we have formed 
)With the Hanseatic towns and Prussia, and 
P@thers now in negotiation, will open that vast 
/fountry to the enterprising spirit of our mer- 
ehauts on the vorth; a country abounding in 
Bil the materials of a mutually beneficial com- 
erce, filled with enlightened and industrious 
habitants, holding an important place in the 
blitics of Europe, and to which we owe so 
Auy valuable citizens. The ratification of the 
featy with the Porte was sent to be exchanged 
the gentleman appointed our Chargé 
Affaires to that Court. Some difficulties 
lave occurred on bis arrival; but at the date 
his last official dispatch, he supposed they 
d been obviated, and that there was every 
spect of the exchange being speedily 
Bected, 
i This finishes the connected view I have 
ught it proper to give of our political and 
umercial relations iu Europe. Every effort 
P™my power will be continued tu strengtheu 
# extend the. by treaties founded on prin- 
les of the most perfect reciprocity, of inte- 
t, veither asking nor conceding any exclu- 
e advantage, but liberating as far as it lies 
My power, the activity and industry of our 
Ow-ciozeus from the shackles which foreign 
rictions may impuse. 
#0 Chiva aud the East Indies our com- 
€ continues in, its usual extent and with 
eased facilities, which the credit and ca- 
vf our merchants affords, by substituting 
§ for payment in specie. A daring 

bg been committed: in those seas by 









































































/of the Ewperor, the value of which has been | 
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Int 


» footing with that produced by the most favoured | plunder of one of our merchavtmen engaged 


in the pepper trade at a port in Sumatra, and. 


| the piratical perpetrators belonging to tribes. 


| 


iu such a state of society that the usual course 
of proceeding between civilized nativns could 
not be pursued, I forthwith dispatched a fri- 


gate, with orders to require immediate satis. 


faction for the iujury and iudemnity to the 
sufferers. 

Few changes have taken place in our con- 
nexiuns with the independent States of Ame- 
rica since my last communication to Congress, 
The ratification of a commercial treaty with 
the United Republics of Mexico has been for 
some time under deliberatiun in their Con- 
gress, but was still undecided at the date of 
our last dispatches. The uuhappy civil com- 
motions that have prevailed there, were une 
duubtedly the cause of the delay; but as the 
Government is now said to be tranquillised, we 
may hope soon to receive the ratification of 
the treaty, aud an arrangement for the de- 
marcation of the boundaries between us. In, 
the mean time an important trade has been, 
opened, with mutual benefit from St. Louis,, 
in the state of Missouri, by caravans, to the 
interior provinces of Mexico. ‘This commerce 
is protected in its progress through the Indian 


which have been permitted to escort the cara- 
vaus beyond our boundaries to the settled parts 
of the Mexican territory. 

From Central America I have received as- 
surances of the most friendly kind, and a gra- 
tifying application for our good offices to 
remove a supposed indisposition towards that 
Government in a neighbouring State; ‘this 
application was immediately and successfully 
complied with. They gave us also the pleas- 
ing intelligence that differeuces which had 
prevailed in their internal affairs had been 
peaceably adjusted. Our treaty with this 
Republic continues to be faithfully observed 
aud promises a great and beneficial commerce 
hetween the two countries—a commerce of 
the greatest importance, if the magnificent 
project of a ship caval through the dominions 
of that State, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Oceau, new in a serious contemplation, shall 
be executed. 

I have great satisfaction in communicating 
the success which has attended the exertions of 
our Minister in Columbia to procure a very 
considerable reduction in the duties on.uur 
flour in that Republic. Indemnity also has 
been stipulated for injuries received by our. 
merchauts from illegal seizures, and renewed 
assurances are giveu that the treaty betweem 
the two countries shall be faithfully observed. 

Chili and Peru seem to be stili threatened 
with civil commotions; and until they shall 
be settled, disorders may naturally be appre- 
hended, renpising. the constant presenceof a 
‘naval force in Pacific Ocean, to provect 
our fisheries and guard our 









commerce, 
of tlie late 
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: s is usually concealed from the 

Emperor, necessarily suspended any ago | vier Mie acne bat & sreiehh Gillan 
application for the redress of sume e ean ter to pursue—guided by a single principle 
ries suffered by our citizens from that bow er rl that will bear the strongest light—we have 
ment, while they have been the wg “ bapsilly wo politlonl combinations ke Gates, uo 
others, in which all foreigners seem to ae ie tie to entangle us, no complicated inte- 
participated. Instructious have been _ . i sts to coneult; and ia sublectingall we have 
our Minister there to press forindemmnity t = Zo : to the consideration of our citizens, and 
for losses occasioued by these irregularities SS = inspection of the world, we give nv ad- 
and to take care that our fellow -citizeus om | ae is 4 other nations, and lay ourselves 
enjoy ail the privileges stipulated wi he me en to no injury. It may not be improper to 
favour by the treaty lately made between t ue Ne hat to peasndve Wile ahaa OF Ganenc mia 
two Powers, all which the good iutelligence | add, t uf lened ‘to the world in the integrity 
that prevails between our Minister at Rio — pr all our consular aud diplomatic 
Jaueiro and the Regency gives us the best widen oe sche scjatued te senate tol 
Se eee ee ‘res in the | Ww ry cause of complaint preferred by our 
I shonld have placed Buenos Ay res in the | every a i daile "thay tack GL aoe 
list of South Americav Powers, lu respect to citizens ; an wh Be 72 re oe trigel 
which nothing of importance affecting us was | earnestness those 7 Se ee ema ce 
to be communicated, but for occurrences pag sary bgon “me ou our merchants and 
which have lately taken place at the Falkland | unjust, anc aoe 38 sch abees a ek hem 
Islands, 1a which the name of that Republic | bavigators t cg nie ger earl: Hey 
has been used to cover, with a show of autho- | of the rr gone ( — = ps fe , ate 
rity, acts injurious to our commerce, and tu ee ye uc ms ; wee or pur | a 
the property and liberty of our fellow-citizens. support t ue erse hye d xe! shone. sith this 
In the course of the present year, one of our der us respecte abrvad, ppp en pew 
vessels, engaged in the pursuit of a trade subject, | must ne ges port “hm 
which we have always eujuyed without moles- | er os ee $ see ing eM 
tation, has been captured by a band acting, as | been a * poets ~ Seng Set 
they pretend, under the authority of the Go- bes be remedie and supp “ z mi ter ag ;. 
vernment of Buenos Ayres, 1 have therefore | information on this subjec 2 stitigi yl 
given orders for the dispatch of au armed report to be made by the Secre se i 

vessel, to join our squadron in those seas, and er I shall hereatter submit to y 

aid in affording all lawful protection to our | sideratjon. ' : 
chads which shall be semunaeys and shail| ‘The internal peace and security “ = oe 
without delay send a Minister to inquire into | federated States is the next principal obje oy 
the nature of the circumstances and also of | the General Government. Time and oil 
the claim, if auy, that is set up by that Go- | ence have proved that the abode of the nal . 
vernment to those Islands. In the mean -Indiau within their limits : ar - 
time | submit the case to the consideration of | their peace and injurious to himself. : . 
Congress, to the end that they may clothe the | cordance with my recommendation ata * hall 
executive with such authority aud means as | Session of Congress, an appropriation 0 oe 
they may deem necessary for providing a force | a million of dollars was made to aid the “ ma 
adequate to the complete protection of our tary removal of the various tribes beyons bed 
fellow-citizens fishing and trading to those limits of the States. At the last Session, - 
seas, the happiness to anuounce that the Chickasen® 
This rapid sketch of our foreign relations, |and Choctaws had accepted the _ penn 

it is hoped, fellow-citizens, may be of some | offers of Government, and agreed to Oe the 
use in so much of your legislation as may bear | beyond the Mississippi river—by which - 
on thatimportant subject; while it affords to | whole of the State of Mississippi and the 
the country at large source of high gratifi- | Western part of Alabama will be freed — 
cation in the coutemplation of our political | Indian occupancy, and opened to a civilize 
and commercial convexion with the rest of population. The treaties with these tribes * 
the world. At peace with all—having subjects | in a course of execution, aud their remov 
of future difference with few, aud those sus- |it is hoped, will be completed in the course ¢ 
ceptible of easy adjustmeut—extending our | 1832, - st P 
commerce gradually on all sides, and on none At the request of the authorities ° 
by avy but the most liberal and mutually |Georgia, the registration of the Cheroke 
beneficial means—we may, by the blessing of Indians for emigration has been resumed, 
PROVIDENCE, hope for all vatioual prospe- jand it is coufidently expected that a4 
rity which can be derived from an iutercourse half, if not two-thirds of that tribe, wi 
with foreign nations, guided by those eternal |fullow the wise example of their more westerl) 
principles of justice aud reciprycal good-will |brethren. Those who prefer remaining i 
which are binding as well upon states as the their present homes will hereafter be govera¢ 
individuals of whom they are composed. by the laws of Georgia, as all her citizens 4" 
I have great satisfaction in making this|and cease to be the object of peculiar care 

statement of our affairs, because the cause of | the part of the General Goverument. 

our national policy enables me to do it without During the present year the attention of the 


any iudiscreet exposure of what iu other gv- |Government has becn particularly directed 
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"those tribes in the powerful and growing 
"State of Ohio, where considerable tracts of the 
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| of the revenue, in any year since the enlarge- 
/ment of the Sinking Fund, «xcept the two 


> finest lands were still occupied by the aborigi- | years following immediately tuereafter. The 


nal proprietors. 


Treaties, either absolute or! amount which will have been applied to the 


conditional, have been made, extinguishing public debt from the 4th of March, 1829, to the 
" the whole Indian title to the reservations of | Ist of January next, which is less than three 
' that State; and the time is not distant, it is | years since the Administration has been placed 


"hoped, when Ohio will be no longer embar- 
" yassed with the Indian population, The same 
" measure will be extended to Indiana, as sovn 
"as there is reasou to anticipate success. But 
"the removal of the Indians beyond the limits 
) and jurisdiction of the States does not place 
© them beyond the reach of philanthropic aid and 
) Christian instruction. On the contrary, those 
whom philanthropy may induce to live among 
* them in their new abode, will be more tree in 
" the exercise of their benevolent functious than 
‘if they had remained within the limits of the 
| States, embarrassed by their interval regula- 
‘tions. Now, subject to no control but the 
Superintending agency of the General Govern- 
“Ment, exercised with the sole view of preserv- 
‘ing peace, they may proceed unmolested 
in the interesting experiment of. gradually 
“advancing a community of American Indians 
Trom barbarism to the habits and epjuyments 
Vef civilized life. 

It is confidently believed that perseverance 
pe fora few years in the present policy of the 
» Government will extinguish the Indian title 
yo all lands lying within the States composing 
“Our Federal Union, and remove beyond their 

Zimits every Indian who was not willing to 
"Bubinit to their laws. Thus will all conflicting 
Ciaims to jurisdiction between the States and 
The Indian tribes be put to rest. It is pleasing 
%o reflect that results so beneficial not only to 
the States immediately concerned, but to the 
armouy of the Union, will have been accom- 
lished by measures equally advantageous to 
¢ Indians. What the native savages become 
when surrounded by a dense population, and 
¥ mixing with the Whites, may be seen in 
miserable remnants of a few eastern tribes, 
prived of political and civil rights, forbidden 
» make contracts and subj-cted to guardians, 
lagged out a wretched ‘existence, without 
Pett, without hope, and almost without 
bught. 
_Among the happiest effects of the improved 
ations of our Republic, has been an increase 
itrade, producing a corresponding increase 
revenue, beyond the most sanguine antici- 
ons of the Treasury department. The 
te of the public finances will be fully shown 


' 


in my hands, will exceed 40,000,000 of dollars. 
From the large importations of the present 
year, it may be safely estimated that the 
revenue which will be received into the Trea- 
sury from that source during the next vear 
with the aid of that received from the public 
lands, will considerably exceed the amount of 
the receipts of the present year; and it is he- 
lieved that with the means which the Govern- 
ment will have at its disposal from the various 
sources, Which will be fully stated by the pro- 
per department, the whole of the public debt 
may be extinguished, either hy redemption or 
purchase, within four years of my administra- 
tion. We shall then exhibit the rare example 
of a great nation, abounding in all the means 
of happiness and security, altogether free 
from debt. 

The confidence with which the extinguish- 
ment of the public debt may be anticipated, 
presents an opportunity for carrying into effect 
more fully the policy in relation to” import 
duties, which bas been recomm uded in my 
former Messages. A modification of the tariff, 
which shail produce a reduction of our re- 
venue to the wants of the Government, and 
an adjustment of the duties op imports witha 
view to equal justice in relation to all our 
national interests, and to the counteraction of 
foreign policy, so far as it may be injurious to 
those interests, is deemed to be one of the 
principal objects which demand the cousidera- 
tion of the present Congress. Justice to the 
interests of the merchant as well as the manu- 
facturer, requires that material reductions ina 
the import duties be prospective; and uuless 
the present Congress shall dispose of the sub- 
ject, the proposed reductions cannot properly 
be mide to take effect at the period when the 
necessity for the revenue arising front the 
presetit rates shall cease. It is therefore de- 
sirable that arrangements be adupted at your 
present Sessiun tv relieve the people from uu- 
necessary taxation, after the extinguishment 
of the public debt. In the exercise of that 
spirit of coucessive and conciliation which bas 





distinguished the friends of our Union in ail 
great emergencies, it is believed that this 
obj:ct may be effected without injury to any 


the Secretary of the Treasury, in the report uational in'erest. 


ich he will presently lay before you. 


I ‘In my annual Message of December 1829, I 


il here, however, congratulate you on their) had the honour to recommead the adoption of 


sperous condition. 
Je revenue received in the present year 
H not fall short of 27,700,000 dollars, and 
expenditure, for all objects other, than the 
blic debt, will not exceed 14,709,000. ~The 
ment on account of the principal and in- 
‘t of the debt, during the year, will exceed 
millions and a half of dollars, a greater 
than has been applied to that object, out 


a more liberal policy than that which then pre- 
vailed towards the unfortunate debtors to the 
Government; and I deem it my duty again to 
iuvite your atteutiou to this subject. Actuated 
by similar views, Cougress at their last session 
passed an act for the relief of certain insolveut 
debtors of the United States ; but the provi- 
sious of that law have Hot beeu deemed such as 
were adéquate to that relief to this uufortuuate 
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class of our fellow-citizens which may be safely of inducing the pumpouantiven —_ 
hem, ‘The points in which the | States to turn their attention to pro) nd 
-enntaeonesetiond fective will be particularly | whieh are not of the highest interest to their 
pole 2 te = a yeeeeetn of. the Trea- | constituents, they are not individually, nor in 
ee aheteane’te 0 ling | Congress collectively, well qualified to legislate 
sury, and | take pleasure in recommending | ong ‘erns of this district. Con- 
sock an extension of its provisions as will un- | over the local concerns 0 nis “ rict. Sheng 
fetter the enterprise of a valuable portion of | sequently, its interests are poe ti pein 
our citizens, and restore to them the means of | and the people are almost a raid ¥ pr 
usefulness to themselves and to the community. their grievances, lest a body, in whicl - ey are 
While deliberating upon this subject, | would | not represented, and which feels te e sym- 
also recommend to your consideration the pro- | pathy in their local relations, should, s its 
priety of so modifying the laws for enforcing | attempt to make laws for ape. . a pre 
the payment of the debts due either to the|than good. Governed by the laws © e 
ublic or to individuals suing in the courts of | States whence they were severed, the two 
the United States, as to restrict the imprison- | shores of the Potomac, within 10 miles square, 
ment of the person to cases of fraudulent con- | have different penal codes: not the present 
cealment of property. The personal liberty of codes of Virginia and Maryland, but such as 
the citizen seems too sacred to be held, as in existed in those States at the time of the cession 
mavy cases it pow is, at the will of a creditor| tothe United States. As Congress will not 
to whom he is willing to surrender all the | form a new code, and as the people of the dis- 
means he has of discharging his debt. trict cannot make one for themselves, they are 
The reports from the Secretaries of theWarand | virtually uuder two governmeuts. Is it not 
Navy Departments, and from the Postmaster- | just to allow them at least a delegate in Con- 
General, which accompavy this Message, pre- | gress, if not a local legislature, to make laws 
seut satisfactory views of the opérations of the | for the district, subject to the approval or re- 
departments respectively under their charge, | jection of Congress? I earnestly recommend 
and suggest improvements which are worthy | the extension to them of every political right 
of, end to which I invite the serious attention | which their interests require, and which may 
of Congress. Certain defects aud omissions | be compatible with the constitution. 
having been discovered in the operation of the| The extension of the judiciary system of the 
laws respecting Parliaments, they are pointed | United States isdeemed to be one of the duties 
out in the accompanying report from the Se- | of Government. One fourth of the States in 
cretary of State. 1 have heretofore recom- ‘the Union do not participate in the benefits of 
mended amendments of the Federal Constitu- | a Circuit Court. To the States of Indiana, 
tion, giving the election of President and Vice- | Hlinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
President to the people, and limiting the | Louisiana, admitted into the Union since the 
service of the former to a single term, Soim-| present judicial system was organized, ouly @ 
portant do | consider these changes in our | District Court has been allowed. If this be 
fundamental law, that [ cannot, in accordance | sufficient, then the Circuit Courts, already 
with my sense of duty, omit to press them |! existing iD eighteen States, ought to be 
upon the consideration of a new Congress. | abolished; if it be not sufficient, the defect 
For my views more at large, as well in reiation | ought to be remedied, and these States placed 
to these points as to the disqualification of | on the same footing with the other members 
Members of Congress to receive an office from | of the Union. It was on this condition, and 


a President in whose election they had an offi- | ou this footing, that they entertained the 


en , Which IT proposed as a substitute, | Union; and they may demand Circuit Courts 
refer you to my f , ‘ssages ‘ ‘ . : . 
you to my former Messages. Our sys- | as a matter, not of concession, but of right. 











tem of public accounts is extremely compli- 
cated, and, it is believed, may be much im- 
proved. Much of the present machinery, and 
a considerable portion of the expenditure of 
public money, may be dispensed with, while 
greater facilities cau be afforded to the liquida- 
tion of claims upon the Government, aud an 
examination into their justice and legality quite 
as efficient as the present secured. With a 
view to a general reform in the system, I re- 
commend the subject to the attention of Cun- 


gress. 

_ i deem it my duty again to call your atten- 
tion to the condition of the district of Columbia 
It was doubtless wise in the framers of our 
Constitution to place the people of this district 
under the jurisdiction of the general Govern. 
ment; but to accomplish the objects thay had 
in view, it is not necessary that this people 
should be deprived of all the privileges of self- 
Fovernmenut. Jadepeudently of the difficulty 





trust that Congress will not adjourn, leaving 
the anomaly in our system. 

Entertaining the opinions heretofore ex- 
pressed in relation to the Bank of the United 
States as at present organized, I felt it my 
duty, in my former Messages, frankly to dis- 
close them, in order that the attention of the 
legislature and the people should be seasonably 
directed to that important subject, and that it 
might be considered and finally disposed of in 
a manner best calculated to promote the ends 
of the constitution and subserve the public in- 
terest. Having thus conscientiously discharged 
a constitutional duty, I deem it proper on this 
occasion, without a more particular reference 
to the views of the subject then expressed, to 
leave it for the present to the investigation of 
an enlightened peuple and their representa- 
tives. 

In conclusion, permit mre to invoke that 
POWER which superintends all governments, 
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to infuse into your deliberations, at this im- 
portant crisis of our history, a spirit of mutual 
forbearance aud conciliation, In that spirit 
was our Union formed, and in that spirit must 
it be preserved. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 
Washington, Dec. 6. 





DEAD-BODY BILL 


Tue following has been given by the 
Morning Chronicle, as an abstract of 
Warburton’s new Dead-Body Bill. I 


shall have time hereafter to remark on | 


it; but, I beseech the reader to look at | 
clause 11, which forbids anybody but the | 
Attorney-General to prosecute ! Mark | 
THAT! Mind THAT! When you! 
have looked at this, read Dr. Payne's 
letter to Warsurton, and then read, | 
oh! read, the account of the occurrences 
at ABERDEEN! This saves the cha- 
racter of Scotland. One Scotchman 
proposed to unchristianize the country ; 
others have wanted to unhumanize it; 
the people of AnerprEEN have wiped 
away the damned stain fixed on Scot- 
land by these hardened men. 


SCHOOLS OF ANATOMY. 


The preamble of this bill states, that 
whereas a knowledge of the causes and nature 
of very many diseases which affect the body, 
and of the best methods of treating and curing 
such diseases, and of healing and repairing 
divers wounds and injuries, to which the 
human frame is liable, cannot be acquired but 
by anatomical examination; and whereas, 
therefore, it is highly expedient to give protec- 
tion, under certain regulations, to the study 
and practice of anatomy’:— 

Clause I. therefure enacts the Secretary of 
State to appoint Inspectors of Schools of 
Anatomy. 

II. Name of Inspector, and District to which 
he belungs, to be published in the London 
Gazette. 

111. One Inspector to reside in London, and 
one other in Edinburgh. 

1V. Inspectors to receive returns and cer- 
tificates. 

V. To visit any place where anatomy is 
carried on. 

VI. Salaries to Inspectors. 

VII. Executors may permit bodies to un- 
dergo anatomical examination in certain cases. 

111, The same not to be removed from the 
place where such person may have died, with- 
out a certificate, 

1X. Professors, surgeons, and others, may 
recewe bodies for anatomical examination. 

X. Such person to receive with the body a 
Certificate, as aforesaid. 
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XI. Persons described io this Act not te. be 
Liable to punishment for having in their posses- 
sion human bodies, nor for any offence against 
this Act, unless the prosecution ws instituted by 
the Attorney- General. 

XII. This Act not to prohibit post-moriens 
examination, 

XIII. So much of 9 Geo. IV., c. 31, as directs 


| that the bodies of murderers may be dissected 


is repealed. 





XIV. Bodies of murderers to be buried in 
the highway, or hung in chains. 

XV. This Act not to extend to Ireland.— 
[And why not 7} 


The following letter has been ad- 
dressed to Mr. Warburton, M.P. :— 

“ Dear Frienp,—l take the liberty 
of sending you the following lines, 
which I have translated from the Paris 
paper, ‘ The Constitutionnel,’ of the 1st 
of December :— 

‘“** The Minister of Public Works, 
charged also with the superintendence 
of the Arts and Sciences, has addressed 
to the Councils-General of the different 
departments (throughout France) the 
report of the Royal Academy of Medi- 
cine, upon the artificial corpse of Doctor 
Anzoux. We have been among the first 
to make known the importance of this 
discovery ; we have said how the study 
of anatomy might be facilitated and 
shortened by means of these prepara- 
tions, the necessity of dissection of bodies 
superseded, and a great assistance af- 
forded to practitioners. Since that 
period, Dr. Anzoux. has been constantly 
engaged in his discovery, and now he 
has brought it to complete perfection. 
The Hospital of Marine, of War, of the 
Colonies, and a great number of public 
establishments, both abroad and in 
France, are now taking advantage of 
this happy discovery. fet us hope, for 
the sake of humanity, that the Depart- 
ments will not be long without this 
resource, and that, at a period when it 
becomes indispensably necessary that 
every thing loathsome should be put 
aside and removed, the Councils-General 
will comprehend the wishes of the In- 
stitute and the intentions of the Academy 
of Medicine, by voting the necessary 
funds, that at least one model of arti- 
ficial anatomy may be at the disposal of 
each principal town in the departments." 
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“« Although a stranger to you, Tam | ~ RIOT AT. ABERDEEN. 


' 


not unacquainted with the efforts YOU yespRUCTION OF THE THEATRE OF 
have made to put an end to the vile ANATOMY. 


practice of disinterring the ree ye sale (Feem the Aberdeen Journal.) 
mn aie a Praga eal phat This city was the scene of an extra- 
( ‘ , . , 
ately saalolae that anatomy may now ordinary commotion ce approved ng 
be taught without dissection at all, and reer in goheequence OF 8 ciscov™y © 
that the dissecting of bodies is at an end dead bodies having taken place in the 
in France, to which, no doubt, the fear above establishment, and the subsequent 
of invitine the cholera by the stench | vengeance of the mob. F 
emanating from dead_bodies has mate-| ~ The following are the particulars :— 
rially contributed ; and if we are to be Many of our readers are aware, that, 
preserved from the cholera, it must be |" order to give the students of medi- 
by removing filth of every description. |cime greater facilities for pursuing their 
"« ‘There appears to be a path now studies, several individuals set on foot 
presenting itself, by which the detesta- | subscription for the purpose of build- 
ble crimes of burking and violating the | ing an anatomical theatre, where surgi- 
remains of the dead may be no longer | cal lectures might be delivered, and 
practised. The remains of murderers dissections carried on by students 
should as usual be given for dissection, individually; several gentlemen also 
but the bodies of none others ; and | took shares mM the CONCEED 5 in short, 
transportation for those who steal or|4 building was erected in St. Andrew’s- 
receive dead bodies. A law should also | Street, and Mr. Moir, surgeon, opened 
be passed to compel the teaching of }it a few weeks ago, and was to lecture 
anatomy by the artificial subject as in |!" it during the winterseason. Since 
France. it was opened, and ever since the 
“I hope the idea of giving up the | first stone was laid, the public (we 
bodies of the unclaimed dead will be | mean the lower classes), and those peo- 
immediately abandoned, as it increases | ple who resided in the neighbourhood, 
the exasperation which is constantly looked upon it with no merciful eye, 
souring the minds of the working and 4S it was considered that it would be 
middle classes. and rendering it unsafe |@continual receptacle for dead bodies, 
to dwellin theland, It reminds them and this feeling was heightened by the 








of the words of Southey the poet:— | dark frowning front of the building, in 

«© © Wretched is the infant’s | | which were only three false church- 
retc ( ) fants lot, + 7 "a 4 

Boro within the straw-roof’d cot ; | looking windows, all the hight being 


Be he generous, wise, or brave, 


He must only be a slave ! cupola on the roof. The people in the 
Long, long labour, litte rest, 


Still to toil, to | neighbourhood had been. suspecting 
Drain’d * tala 5 gery ‘that this back ground contained some 
Punished next for being poor. |corrupt substance, as the stench felt 


This is the poor wretch’s lot. on crossing. it, “which “they often 
Born within the straw-rvof'd cot.’ 

“ Yes, the people make their remarks, | Le, wo See 

‘When we have lost our all, and have Teeny A ceeaye ewe. eee 


tearing up some substance from’ the 
loose earth: they gave the alarm, and, 
“ Lremain, with much respect wee a few moments, .some twenty oF 

“ Yours respectfully, urty people were on the spot, when 


two lads finished what the deg had 
a‘ H. AYN } ¢ ? ' P wt °6 

| Payne, M.D, begun, and dug upa portion and frag- 

ot Habting eam, toe: te sha = ments of a human body, and the crowd 


then raised a shout of horror, and made 


our bodies are to be given up for dis- 


* section '’ 





} > , 
‘taken from the back and from the 


‘did to the bleach-greens, &c. was 


out-lived our friends and_ relations. laying close by, ebserved a dog 
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one apparently a baker and the other a 
countryman, entered, where they found 
Mr. Moir himself in the place, assaulted 
him, turned him out, and he escaped ; 
and this was well, as, had he been al- 
lowed to remain until the discovery of 
the bodies had been made, the conse- 
quences to bim might have been fatal. 
Part, however, followed him to his own 
house and into a room, but Mr. Moir 
Jeaped from a window, and escaped by 
George-street. The crowd, which had 
now increased to perhaps a hundred, 
rushed into the place, where they found 
three dead bodies lying on boards, 
Cloaks, instruments, and all. the para- 
phernalia of the place, instantly disap- 
peared, part being destroyed, and part 
carried off. Information having been 
sent to the Town-house, the officers 
soon arrived at the place, which they 
entered, and directed the bodies to be 
taken out. This was done, and, when 
the mangled corpses were brought out to 
the open air, and Jaid down on the 
ground, the Joud yells of the crowd, 
and their cries for revenge, baffle de- 
scription. A few fragments of clothing 
being thrown on the bodies, they were 
carried away to Drums Aisle, and a 
shocking spectacle it was, as the limbs 
and arms h-ng, in some cases, over the 
sides, and one of the bodies showed 
that the half of the skull: had been re- 
moved, ‘ Burn the house !—down 
with the burking-shop!” was now the 
cry, and, there being a fire in the piace, 
the inmates tore down the plaster-lath, 
and made every attempt to raise a fire, 
which they had, from the want of ma- 
terials, very great diflicalty in accom- 
plishing. . Shavings, fir, and tar-barrel 
staves, were, however, quickly obtained, 
and great quantities of wood were 
brought and thrown in after the fire had 
fairly taken effect., Cries of ‘‘ Come 
out, come out, the house is falling!” 


_ Were now raised, and on guing to the 


back ground, we found that the crowd 
had commenced undermining the back 


wall with large planks, one of which 


they used a lever, and the’ other as 


+) battering-ram,; and ‘so, quickly. did 
a: they do their work, that,. within five 
' Minutes after ~ they* had commenced 
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for the door vf the theatre.’ Two lads, | to undermine, the whole of the back wall 
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fell down with a tremendous crash. ‘The 
blaze of the fire was now extraordinary, 
from the quantity of sapplementary fuel 
put on. The crowd, however, did not 
appear to rest satisfied until the place 








was razed. Accordingly, they carried 
their planks to the street, and set to 
work with the front wall. Atthis time 
the Lord Provostand Magistrates, and a 
great number of special constables, ar- 
rived, and his Lordship proceeded with 
great firmness through the crowd, whom 
he addressed .several times, and stated 
that if the feelings of the public had 
been hurt in this case, every inquiry 
would be made, and every satisfaction 
afforded. He repeated, that every in- 
quiry would be made into the transac- 
tions of the day. His Lordship, 
wherever he made his appearance, was 
loudly cheered. In the mean time, a 
party of the 79th regiment had been 
marched out of the barracks, but it was 
deemed advisable to bring them no far- 
thes than School-hill, from which they 
entered into the garden of Gordon’s 
Hospital, where they were stationed 
until the end of the drama. | About four 
o’clock a fire-engine was brought: but 
it’ seemed as if the crowd would not 
allow it to be worked—in fact, no water 
could be had. We stated, that before 
his Lordship arrived, the mob were be- 
ginning to undermine the front wall. It 
was very strong, and gave them much 
trouble. In about an hour, however, it 
also fell, leaving only the two gables 
and the roof standing, which formed a 
grand burning arch. Attacks were now 
made on the gables, and, after a great 
deal of exertion the two walls and the 
roof fell together, amid the loud and 
continued cheers of not less than 20,000 
individuals. About eight o'clock the 
work of destruction was. completed. 
We may say, literally, that not one stone 
was left upon another. .'The crowd then 
began to retire, although large portions 
of them still kept together ; and one di- 
vision having observed a ‘student of 
medicine, as they were moving away, 
they immediately pursued him, hooting 
and vociferating obnoxious terms. The 





‘gaining on him, he took refuge in a 


gentleman ran, and finding the mob’ 
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: ; = ies used for dissection in the anatomical 
house in Schoo!-hill, which in a moment chee have necessarily been procured by 
was surrounded, and threatened to be illegal means, by the invasion of consecrated 
demolished, unless the object of their | ground, and the disturbance of graves, ina 
vengeance was turned out. Crowds | way di-gusting to society at large, and espe- 
; + hoaine | cially offensive to the friends aud relatives of 

ured in from all quarters ; but it being a ed 
understood that the student had escaped The regulations of the Council have theres 
by a back-window, they began to dis- | fore had a tendency to encourage both teachers 
rse. Part of them, however, fell in| and students to a direct violation of the law, 
with another student, whom they chased | and to establish, in the procurers of rem 
‘ Gan . but it appeared that bodies, a set of men living by practices w ich 
into the Guestrow ; PI . | are revoltiug to the feelings of society, exposed 
he had doubled a corner and eluded their}. the hatred and contempt of those around 
pursuit. ‘They made a stand, however, ! them, and likely, by the joint operation of 
before a house in Guestrow, where | these causes, to become trained and gradually 


bodies had formerly been discovered, na to the commission of still greater 
and threatened its safety ; but eventually The Council felt that they could only do 
dispersed, and by ten o'clock the town | what was, on the whole, for the best, in the 
was perfectly quiet. dilemma in which they were placed. The 
— circumstances which have just been — 

. . id not escape their attention, and have 

Read the following most impudent prt he pm be their most dese. Meneets 
document. Wa. C. but, on the other hand, they were called upon 
Cory of a Letrer from the Councit of the | regard the obligations of their noe 

Rovat Cottrce of SurGrons to Viscount | They were aware that the want of proper an 

Melbourne, his Majesty’s Principal Secretary odnconed sean SHEE pee Ca 

of State for the Home Department, &c. saclined io clase tha eeu wren 
parts and models as subsidiary means of teach- 
ing anatomy, they were convinced that these 
are of themselves quite inadequate to affurd 
that minute, complete, and accurate kuow- 
ledge which is necessary in surgical practice, 
and which the student only acquires hy dis- 
section. 

The Council further submit that they have 
laboured under much embarrasment from the 
inconsistencies and contradictions of the law 
ree itself, which at the same time that it declares 
such examination respecting those who are the student to be guilty of a misdemeanour if 
candidates for the Situation of surgeon in the he attempt to obtain avatomical knowledge, 
Samy OF BAYy. renders him also, when afterwards engaged ia 

It is not possible that any one should be practice, liable to a civil action on account of 
properly qualified to practise in this depart- any mistake which his ignorance of anatomy 
meat of the healing art who has not obtained may lead him to cousmnit 
a due knowledge of human avatomy, and ex- But whatever may have been the extent of 
plored with his own hand the structure of the | the difficulties which have heretofore ob- 
dead body: proofs of their having done so | structed the Council in the execution of their 
have therefore been always required of candi- duty, they may well be regarded as insignifi- 
— = have presented themselves for ex- caut when compared wtih’ thast which they 

ina tou. . hav 
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Royal Collece of Surgeons in London, Dec. 10. 

My Lord,—The undersigned, Members of 
the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London, have the honour of addressing your 
Lordship on a subject of painful interest to 
the whole community, but especially to the 
members of the medical profession, 

The Royal College of Surgeons are em- 
powered by their charter to examine certain 
individuals as to their knowledge of surgery, 
and they are especially required to institute 
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students continue to cultivate the science of 
anatomy, thet uy means can be contrived 
which will prevent a repetition of the horrible 
offences to which they -have just alluded. 
Attention and constant suspicion on the part 
of the teachers may effect much, but not all 
that is requisite. 

It is vain-to imagine it always possible to dis- 
tinguish the body of a person who has been 
murdered from that of one who has died a 
natura: death. 

The very individuals who have lately suf- 







escaped detection if they had been more cir- 
cumspect aud wary in their conduct; nor can 
all the precautions with which it is desirable 
the study of anatomy shonld be conducted be 
adopted under the existing laws. 

In the other countries of Europe, anatomy 
is taught only under a license, and in certain 
places appointed by the Government ; and an 
exact register is preserved of all the bodies 
consigned for dissection. But it is a contra- 
diction to suppose that any such license can be 
granted, or such register preserved in this 
country, where the study of anatomy is barely 
toleruted, and where not only the procurers of 
dead bodies, but the anatomical teachers and 
students are alike engaged in illegal pursuits. 

In offering this representation to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, the Council are not with- 
out hopes that some plan may be devised by 
the legislature, calculated to remove the 
serious evil of which they now complain. At 
the same time, they beg leave to declare on 
their own part, and on that of all the other 
members of their profession who are now in 
practice, with the exception of the very few 
who devote themselves to the laborious and 
often unprofitable task of teaching anatomy, 
that the question is one in which they have no 

_ direct or personal interest. Whether anatomy 
_ be taught legally or illegally, or not at all, 
' does not concern the existing race of prac- 
- titioners in medicine or surgery, ‘who have 
_ completed the period of their education ; but 
it deeply concerns the public: and it is undera 
| ‘Strong sense of the evils which society may 
' ultimately experience, and from a desire con- 
_ scientiously to perform their duties, that the 
_ Council of the College have ventured to make 
this demand on your Lordship’s patience and 
attention, at a moment which, on an occasion 
_ of less importance, they should have deemed 
_ unseasonable. 


5 (Signed) Ros. KeaTe, President. 


J. P. Vincent, : 
G. J. Gurnrie, } Vice-Presidents. 
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BRIGGS, W., Drypool, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
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HARDSON, W., ship Orelia, master- mariner, 

JERMYN, R., Baldock, Hertfordshire, shop- 
keeper. 

JOB, R., Norton-falgate, jeweller. 

JONES, S., and W. Nichols, Dorchester and 
Blandford, linen-drapers, 

LEECH, J., Ludgate-bill, licensed-victualler. 

LITTLEWOOD, G., and T. Green, Green Ar~ 
bour-court, Old Bailey, printers. 

LLOYD, J., Fore-street and Cannon-street, 
stationer. 

MORRIS, S., and W. Harrison, Tottenham- 
court-road, linen-drapers. 
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HUNTER, J., Ely, Fifeshire, corn-merchant, 
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shire, attorney-at-law. 





| REDMAN, E., Worthing, Sussex, shopkeeper, 
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house in School-hill, which in a moment 
was surrounded, and threatened to be 
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Bodies used for dissection in the anatomical 
schouls have necessarily been procured by 
illegal means, by the invasion of consecrated 


demolished, unless the object of their | sround, and the disturbance of graves, ina 
vengeance was turned out. Crowds} way disgusting to society at large, and espe- 


ured in from all quarters ; but it being 
understood that the student had escaped 
by a back-window, they began to dis- 
perse. Part of them, however, fell i 
with another student, whom they chased 
into the Guestrow; but it appeared that 
he had doubled a corner and eluded their 
pursuit. ‘They madea stand, however, 
before a house in Guestrow, where 
bodies had formerly been discovered, 
and threatened its safety; but eventually 
dispersed, and by ten o’clock the town 
was perfectly quiet. 


Read the following most impudent 
document. Wa. C. 


Cory of a Letrer from the Councit of the 
Rovat Cottece of SurGeons to Viscount 
Melbourne, his Majesty's Principal Secretary 
of State for the Home Departmeut, &c. 


Royal Collece of Surgeons in London, Dec. 10. 

My Lord,—The undersigned, Members of 
the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London, have the honour of addressiug your 
Lordship on a subject of painful interest to 
the whole community, but especially to the 
members of the medical profession. 

The Royal College of Surgeons are em- 
powered by their charter to examine certain 
individuals as to their knowledge of surgery, 
and they are especially required to institute 
such examination respecting those who are 
candidates for the situation of surgeon in the 
army or navy, 

It is not possible that any one should be 
properly qualified to practise in this depart- 
ment of the healing art who has not obtained 
a due huowledge of human avatomy, and ex- 
plored with his own hand the structure of the 
dead body: proofs of their having done so 
have therefore been always required of candi- 
dates who have presented themselves for ex- 
amination, 

The Council believed that they could not 
properly perform their duty to their Sove- 
reign, from whom the College received its 
charter, nor to the public, for whose benefit 
it was granted, without insisting on the study 
of anatomy by dissection, as the most im- 
portant part of surgical education, 

They have, however, been aware that some 
serious objections might be urged to the 
course which they thus ventured to take, 
_ du the present state of the commo 
18 construed by the law authorities, the indi- 
vidual who dissects a human bod 
has it in his session fi BypBesn., 
than that of "burial aoa fs 

» 18 guilty of a misde- 


meanour, unless it be 
hanged for murder, the body of 4 malefactor 


n law, as it 





cially offensive to the friends aud relatives of 
the deceased. 

The regulations of the Council have there- 
‘fore hada tendency to encourage both teachers 
‘and students to a direct violation of the law, 
‘and to establish, in the procurers of dead 
bodies, a set of men living by practices which 
are revolting to the feelings of society, exposed 
to the hatred and contempt of those around 
them, and likely, by the joint operation of 
these causes, to becume trained and gradually 
habituated to the commission of still greater 
crimes. 

The Council felt that they could only do 
what was, ov the whole, for the best, in the 
dilemma in which they were placed. The 
circumstances which have just been enume- 
rated did not escape their attention, and have 
continually excited their most deep regret; 
but, on the other hand, they were called upon 
to regard the obligations of their Charter. 
They were aware that the want of properly- 
educated surgeons would prove a serious evil 
to the public. However much they might be 
inclined to encourage the use of preserved 
parts and models as subsidiary means of teach- 
iug anatomy, they were convinced that these 
are of themselves quite inadequate to affurd 
that minute, complete, and accurate kuow- 
ledge which is necessary in surgical practice, 
and which the student only acquires hy dis- 
section. - 

The Council further submit that they have 
laboured under much embarrasment from the 
inconsistencies and contradictions of the law 
itself, which at the same time that it declares 
the student to be guilty of a misdemeanour if 
he attempt to obtain anatomical knowledge, 
renders him also, when afterwards engaged in 











practice, liable to a civil action on account 
any mistake which his ignorance of anatomy 
may lead him to commit. 

But whatever may have been the extent of 
the difficulties which have beretofore ob- 
structed the Council in the execution of their 
duty, they may well be regarded as insignifi- 
cant when compared with those whieb they 
have to encounter at the present moment. 

The large prices which have of Jate been 
given fur avatomical subjects have operated as 
a premium for murder. If the Council of the 
College continue to require that thuse whe 
present themselves for examination shall have 
studied practical anatomy, who can venture 
to say that crimes similar to those which have 
just now filled the public with dismay will not 
be again committed? More criminals will 
undoubtedly arise; new victims will be 
to the list; and the medical profession will be 
necessarily degraded from the high situation 
which it ought to bold as having in its rela- 


tions to society no object but th ferri 
benefit on or be ee wr (ters hs 


The Council have no expectation while the 
law remains as itis at present, and se 
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students continue to cultivate the science of 
anatomy, that auy means can be contrived 
which will prevent a repetition of the horrible 
offences to which they -have just alluded. 
Attention and constant suspicion on the part 
of the teachers may effect much, but not all 
that is requisite. 

It is vain.to imagine it always possible to dis- 
tinguish the body of a person who has been 
murdered from that of one who has died a 
natura: death. 

The very individuals who have lately suf- 
fered on the scaffold would probably have 
escaped detection if they had been more cir- 
cumspect and wary in their conduct; nor can 
all the precautions with which it is desirable 
the study of anatomy should be conducted be 
adopted under the existing laws. 

In the other countries of Europe, anatomy 
is taught only under a license, and in certain 
places appointed by the Government ; and an 
exact register is preserved of all the bodies 
consigned for dissection. But it is a contra- 
diction to suppose that any such license can be 
granted, or such register preserved in this 
country, where the study of anatomy is barely 
tolerated, and where not only the procurers of 
dead bodies, but the anatomical teachers and 
students are alike engaged in illegal pursuits. 

In offering this representation to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, the Council are not with- 
out hopes that some plan may be devised by 
the legislature, calculated to remove the 
serious evil of which they now complain. At 
the same time, they beg leave to declare on 
their own part, and on that of all the other 
members of their profession who are now in 
practice, with the exception of the very few 
who devote themselves to the laborious and 
often unprofitable task of teaching anatomy, 
that the question is one in which they have no 
direct or personal interest. Whether anatomy 
be taught legally or illegally, or not at all, 
does not concern the existing race of prac- 
titioners in medicine or surgery, who have 
completed the period of their education ; but 


_ Bt deeply concerns the public: and it is under a 
' Strong sense of the evils which society may 


ultimately experience, and from a desire con- 
scientiously to perform their duties, that the 
Council of the College have ventured to make 
this demand on your Lordship’s patience and 
attention, at a moment which, on an occasion 


_ of less importance, they should have deemed 


unseasonable. 
(Signed) Ros. KEATE, President. 


J. P. Vincent, } Vice-Presidents. 


G. J. GuTnRie, 

W..Buizarp. T. COPELAND. 

Ast.ey Cooper. Jonn Howsuir. 
James BricGs. 


W. Lynn. 
J. A. Hawkins, W. Lawrence. 


A. CARLISLE. B. C. Bropis. 
Hon. L. Tuomas. Bens. TRAVERS. 
A. Warre. H. Earve. 


J.G. Anprews. CHanrces Beit. 
S. Cooper, JosEru SWAN. 
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RAMSAY, J., Devonshire-street, Commercial- 
road, master-mariner. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


HUMPHREY, and H. Brown, Tewkesbury, 
carriers, 


BANKRUPTS. 


BRETHERTON, D., Liverpool, spirit-mer. 

BRIGGS, W., Drypool, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
grocer. 

BAYLEY, J., Stockport, Cheshire,* cotton- 
spinner. 

HARDSON, W., ship Orelia, master- mariner, 

JERMYN, R., Baldock, Hertfordshire, shop- 
keeper. 

JOB, R., Norton-falgate, jeweller. 

JONES, S., and W. Nichols, Dorchester and 
Blandford, linen-drapers, 

LEECH, J., Ludgate-bill, licensed-victualler, 

LITTLEWOOD, G., and T. Green, Green Ar~ 
bour-court, Old Bailey, printers. 

LLOYD, J., Fore-street and Cannon-street, 
stationer. 

MORRIS, S., and W. Harrison, Tottenham- 
court-road, linen-drapers. 
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